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In the opening of summer, as is our custom, we 
desire to hold converse with our readers, with the 
view of jogging their minds with regard to a few of 
the many things they ought todo this month. But 
before we do so we would be indulged in a few re- 
marks upon the subject of European affairs,—and we 
are free to confess, that we find great difficulty at 
coming to any definite opinion as to the effect the 
Revolutions in Europe will have upon the prices of 
the agricultural productions of our country. If there 
were any well grounded hopes that the people of 
Europe would, after putting down those monarchial 
governments which have so long eaten up their sub- 
stance, settle down quietly and peacefully in well 
regulated Republics, there then would be ground, 
work on which to form opinions. But it appears to 
us to be utterly impracticable, in the present aspect 
of affairs in Europe, to say what a day, a week, or a 
month, may not bring forth. Should the struggle for 
liberty be of long continuance, the withdrawal of 
husbandmen, from the pursuits of rural industry to 
the strife of arms, may seriously operate to decrease 
the products of agriculture in that quarter—in which 
event, merica may become the store-house from 
which breadstuffs and provisions will be drawn, and 
as a necessary consequence, prices will be enhanced 
in proportion to the demand thus to be created.— 
Should things, however, speedily settle down on a 
peaceful and firm basis, we cannot perceive that any 
considerable portion of our surplus produce, beyond 
the requirements of ordinary years, will be needed 
in Europe. 

With these few remarks we shall now direct at- 
tention to certain things which should be done 

On tHE Faro. 

Ruta Bagas.—This excellent variety of turnip 
should be sown from the 20th of this month, to the 
10th of July. It delights in a deep fertile loam, 


which should be twice ploughed and harrowed, so as 





‘| to be put into fine tilth. They require plenty of 
manure, and succeed best wken cultivated in drills, 
though they may be raised, and will yield fair crops 
when sown broadcast, provided the ground be heavi- 
ly manured, thoroughly prepared, and the plants be 
thinned out to stand about 6 or 8 inches apart, and 
be kept clean from weeds. The best plan to raise a 
large crop is, however, as we have before premised, 
to cultivate them in drills. 

The ground being prepared as above directed, 
furrows must be struck off 27 inches apart, 4 inches 
deep, north and south. In the bottoms of these drills 
strew about 3 inches of compost, then cover by re- 
turning the soil into the furrow on the top of the com- 
post, then make a drill one-inch deep, drill in the 
seed, and after covering run a roller over the ridge, 
so as to press the earth down and bring it into con- 
tact with the seed. 

Preparation of the Seed.—Soak them for 12 or 24 
hours in fish oil, then as you are about to sow them, 
drain off the oil, and mix the seed with either plaster 
or ashes, so as to separate and make them easy of 
being sown. 

Manure.—The following ingredients will make an 
excellent compost for this variety of turnips, and the 
quantities named will answer for an acre of ground : 
10 double horse cart loads rotten stable, cow-yard 

manure, or the same quantity of woods’ mould, 
5 bushels of bone-dust, 

5 bushels of ashes, 
1 bushel of plaster, and 
1 bushel of salt. 

The whole to be well mixed together, and suffer- 
ed to remain in pie 2 weeks, then to be reshovelled, 
and remain 2 weeks more in pie, when it will be in 
a condition to be drilled in. 

When the plants first come up, they should have 
fish oil sprinkled over them,—the following morning, 
while the dew is on the plants, they should be dust- 
ed with a mixture of equal quantities of plaster and 
ashes. This latter operation should be repeated three 
or four successive mornings. 
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When the plants get two or three inches high, thin 
them out so as to stand 6 inches asunder in the rows, 
and weed them with the hoe. Repeat the weeding 
in two weeks, and run the cultivator through the 
middies. [In two weeks more give them another 
working with the cultivator, and relieve the plants of 
any weeds about them with the hoe and hand, and 
you may lay them by under the confident expectation 
of garnering a heavy product. 

In another part of our journal we have an article 
upon this subject, and we leave it to you to make 
your election between it and this, as to the prop- 
er mode of culture and most eligible compost, as- 
suring you that either will ensure you a handsome 
yield. 

Having prescribed a compost for the culture of this 
root, we will further observe, that, if you cannot con- 
veniently get the materials named, 20 loads of any 
manure whether it be that of the stable or cow yards, 
if well rotted, will answer, but that you cannot well 
omit the application of five or ten bushels of ashes 
to the acre. 

Corn Crops.—Do not omit to keep your corn fields 
clear of weeds and grass, and the ground open, by the 
free use of the cultivator, After the first ploughing, 
were we in your place, we would not put a plough 
in the ground. If your corn was planted on a clover 
ley, every ploughing will disturb the sod, and cause 
a disastrous loss of nutritive gases, so also will it be 
the case with any manure which you may return to 
the surface to be exhaled by thesun. The object in 
ploughing in the manure, is to place it in such posi- 
tion that it may be readily found by the roots of the 
plants; but if you invert its position and place it on 
the surface, that object, to a very great extent, will 
be defeated. Therefore, keep your manure in place 
below, keep the weeds and grass down with the cul- 
tivator, the soil open to the refreshing influence of 
the atmosphere, and the fertilizing effects of the dew 
and rain, and you need not fear the result. 

Lucerne.—The inquiry having been made of us, 
whether lucerne can be safely sown thus late in the 
season? we answer that we believe it may be sown 
as late as the 15th of this month, provided millet seed 
be sown with it to protect it from the sun ; but that 
in no event should any one venture upon its culture 
at so late a period of the year, without giving to the 
ground the most thorough preparation. The ground 
to be appropriated should undergo at least two 
ploughings and harrowings,—and it would be the 
better of three. The first ploughing should be a deep 
one, the harrow should follow the plough, so as to 
encourage the coming up of weeds—when these come 
up and cover the ground, the manure should be 
broadcasted over the land, should have a bushel of 
plaster to the acre sown over it as spread, and then 
be ploughed in about 4 inches indepth. This done 
the ground should be harrowed, when the Lucerne 
8 10uld be sown at the rate of 20 pounds to the acre, 





then sow at the rate of § a bushel of millet seed per 
acre, and harrow both in very lightly with a light har- 
row, and roll. 

Both lucerne and millet require heavy manuring, 
and not less than 20 double horse cart loads of en- 
riching manure per acre should be applied, where 
luxuriant production is either expected or desired. 
The land, too, should be limed or ashed, as the for- 
mer belongs to a tribe of plants that require both 
these minerals, The Lucerne, if grown in a fertile 
soil, and top-dressed at intervals of two years, and 
kept clean of weeds, will bear cutting three or four 
times a year, for seven years, which fact alone will 
indicate that no pains should be spared in the prepa- 
ration of the ground for its reception, and in its sub- 
sequent management. Any lucerne that may have 
been sown at the proper time in spring, should be 
weeded whenever the ground may become foul, as 
lucerne plants struggle but indifferently well in their 
infancy with such intruders. 

The best method of cultivating Lucerne is in drills, 
the drills to be made a foot apart and an inch deep. 
This mode of culture enables the culturist to weed 
and keep the plants free from all such incumbrances 
during the first year, which should be strictly attend- 
ed to. When thus cultivated, the seed should be 
drilled in in the month of April, or in early May. A 
patch of this grass, grown on fertile land, and as we 
have before premised, periodically top-dressed, will, 
we feel satisfied yield as much again hay as any 
other variety we are acquainted with, except Gama 
grass. Were we to commence its cultivation, and 
adopt the broadcast plan of culture, we should sow 
it with Perrennial Rye Grass, as in that event the hay 
would be greatly improved, while such mixture 
would relieve the cattle to which it might be fed 
green, from all apprehension of danger of hoven.— 
In curing Lucerne for hay, after a few hours expos- 
ure in the swarth, it should be put into cocks—these 
should be small the first day, and increased the sub- 
sequent one; by such process, the Jeaves are pre- 
vented from falling off, while the color is maintained 
much greener than when the grass is cured altogeth- 
er under the action of the sun in the swarth. By 
the way, every planter and farmer should possess 
himself of a drilling machine, as it is a great husba nd- 
er of time, which is the equivalent of money, and it 
ensures much greater accuracy in the distribution of 
the seed than can possibly be arrived at by the hand. 

Potatoes.—If you have not already planted your 
main crop of fall potatoes, you should avail yourself 
of the present moment to get them in, during the first 
week of this month, as a chance for early maturing 
is, perhaps, the only security against the rot. Tho’ 
much ink has been shed,and hundreds of suggestions 
made, as to the cause of the disease, all that is cer- 
tain about it, is, that its effects have proved disastrous 
in every country where the root is cultivated ; in 
some to the extent of producing famine, with its 
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concomitants, starvation, and disease unto death.— 
That this lamentable vegetable affection has been 
brought about for wise purposes, all who believe in 
the mercy of Providence must concede. What those 
purposes are, must remain a mystery ; sufficient for 
us all should it be, that He who hath visited it upon 
humanity has done so in his own good pleasure, and 
the consciousness that such is the case, should arm 
every tiller of the earth with that calm resolution to 
the Omniscient will, which makes obedience a plea- 
sure, and converts the direst scourge into a blessing. 
We invoke all, therefore, notwithstanding the pros- 
pect of garnering what they may plant rests upon so 
uncertain a tenure, to proceed in their Jabors ina 
spirit of christian resignation, in order that they may 
place themselves in a position to merit, though they 
may be disappointed in receiving, what, to human 
thought, may appear to be the reward of well di- 
rected toils; for of a truth, no visitation ever yet 
proceeded from the same high source, but had some 
beneficent object in view, and was ultimately intend- 
ed to effectuate good. Let us then, in the hope that 
the mission may have been fulfilled, go to work at 
once, prepare our ground, and commit our potatoes 
to the earth. 

With respect to the mode of culture, we refer to 
the able remarks of ‘‘.4 Patuxent Farmer,’’ page 317 
of the April number, and to the following paragraph 
from the New York Tribune, based upon the authori- 
ty of the Hon. D. W. Naill, of Frederick county, 
than whom our State does not contain a more en- 
lightened farmer or better man: 

Straw for the Potato Rot.—Mr. Skinner read, at the 
Farmer’s Club, on Tuesday evening, an extract of a 
letter from D. W. Naill, ot Maryland, stating that a 
gentleman of Frederick Co., Md., last year procur- 
ed some sound potatoes for planting, from Mr. Naill. 
Mr. N. had just been informed by that gentleman, 
that he manured and prepared his land and planted 
the sets 3 to 4 inches deep, covering them with drills, 
about 18 inches apart, placing the tubers about one 
foot asunder in the drills, and immediately gave the 
whole surface a covering of straw from three tofour 
inches in thickness. The covering of straw prevent- 
ed the growth of weeds and superseded the necessi- 
ty of cultivation. The result was an excellent crop 
of sound potatoes, so far as they were covered.— 
Those left uncovered suffered with the rot. 

And we willclose this branch of our month’s talk, 
by stating, as our opinion, that where straw cannot 
be obtained, pine-shatters will answer in its stead. 

Drilling of Wheat.—As this method of sowing 
wheat is getting into favor, we deem it to be our 
duty to remind wheat growers of the fact thus early, 
in order that they may have time to make the neces- 
sary arrangements to procure drills to enable them 
to put in the next crop in that way. Wheat thus put 
in, is said not to be so liable to being winter-killed 
as when sown broadcast, and, to acertain extent, not 
80 subject to the Rust, owing to the free circulation 
of the air afforded by the open spaces between the 
drills. With regard to the truth of these opinions, 


we know nothing, and can only judge of their accu- 
racy by the plausibleness of the reasons assigned, 
having had no experience ourself in such mode of 
culture. 

Millet.—Should you be apprehensive of a short 
crop of timothy for your horses, you may find a very 
excellent substitute in millet. Prepare your ground 
thoroughly by heavy manuring, deep ploughing and 
harrowing; then sow from } a bushel to 3 pecks of 
millet seed per acre, harrow it in very lightly and 
roll the ground with a good heavy roller, and you 
may rest satisfied of a good crop of grass, which 
should be cut when the grain first begins to turn yel- 
low at the top of the head, and should be cured in 
cocks. 

Beets, Carrots and Parsnips.—The seed of these ex- 
cellent roots may be sown any time up to the tenth 
of this month, the earlier the better—the crop will 
not, of course, be so large as if they had been put in 
early Jast month, but still they will remunerate for 
labor bestowed and secure to your stock a resource 
of succulent food. For the mode of their culture we 
refer to our April number. 

Rust in Wheat.—As there is always danger of the 
wheat crop becoming injured by the rust, we desire 
thus early to impress this truth upon our patrons’ 
minds—that where wheat may be attacked with the 
rust, it is always best to cut it early: 

Buckwheat.—Every farmer and planter should have 
his patch of buckwheat, although he may not sella 
bushel of it, as there is no such thing as substituting 
those delicious cakes which make the country break- 
fast so inviting in winter, by those made from the 
flour of any other grain. Asan acre thus appropri- 
ated, will give a supply fora large family, and it 
should be, as it doubtless is, a source of pleasure, nay 
of delight, to every husband and father to contribute 
towards the comforts of his family, that acre will, of 
course, be so appropriated. 

Curing Hay.—A\ll grass will make the better hay, 
when, after remaining a few hours in the swarth, it 
may be put into cocks. 

Milch Cows.—Y our pastures are now possibly good 
and your cows are in good condition—but you should 
not forget, that the months of August and September, 
generally speaking, burn up the grass and leave 
your milch cows without a sufficiency of green food. 
Recollecting this fact, if you study your own inter- 
est, you will, early this month, manure an acre of 
ground liberally, plough and pulverize it well,and 
sow it in corn broadcast. An acre well'put in w’’: 
give you green food enough to carry ten or twelve 
milch cows through the trying months we have 
named, and ensure them good condition and flowing 
udders. It would be best to sow one-half of the 
acre as early as possible in this month, and the other 


half after a lapse of ten days. 
Pumpkins may be planted the first week in this 


month, if care be observed in manuring and prepar- 





ing the ground. The seed should be soaked six-or 
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twelve hours in warm water to encourage early 
germination—and in the event of dry weather, the 
hills must be watered. So soon as the pumpkins 
come up strew a mixture of soot and plaster over 
them. Do this early in the morning while the plants 
are wet with dew, and repeat it three or four morn- 
ings in succession. 

Accumulation of Manure.—Seize every opportunity 
to collect materials for making manure, and suffer 
none that may be in your yard to be destroyed by the 
sun or wasted by the rains—a covering of earth will 
prevent the first, while a proper dish-like shaped 
yard will obviate the latter. 

Harvest Tools.—Examine these, and have all neces- 
sary repairs made at once. If your stock is insufficient, 
go, without delay, and purchase more, and bear in 
mind while purchasing, that the best implements are 
always cheapest. 

Harvest Drink.—Ten gallons of cold water, 1 gal- 
lon of molasses, 1 qt. of vinegar, and } Ib. of ginger, 
well stirred together, make a refreshing drink—and 
while upon this subject we will remark, that harvest 
hands should be generously fed. 

Orchards.—These should be looked through and 
have all caterpillar nests destroyed. The trunks of 
peach trees near to, and just under, the ground, should 
be examined for worms, which should be killed with 
the point of a pen knife or piece of wire sharpened 
for the purpose. This done it would be well to paint 
the bodies of the tree down to the earth with the 
mixture, as recommended last month. If you have 
trees which are prevented, through luxuriance of 
growth, from yielding fruit, open the ground around 
the roots and cut through a few of the largest de- 
ascending ones—be careful tosmooth the wound with 
a chissel. 

Fall Turnips.—It is too early to sow these; but it is 
not too early to give the ground you mean to grow 
them in the first ploughing and harrowing—neither 
is it too early to advise you to provide the manure. 
You should make all your arrangements so as to be 
ready to 30w your turnips from the 25th of July up 
to the first week in August, the nearer the first named 
period the greater certainty will there be of your 
success. If you put into compost equal quantities of 
cow manure and mould, at the rate of 20 double- 
horse cart loads for each acre, and mix with that 
quantity 5 bushels of ashes and 1 of plaster, shovel it 
over once in two weeks between this and the time of 
using it, you cannot well fai] to make a good crop 
of turnips, unless the plants should be destroyed by 
the fly, which will not be the case if you take our 
advice, soak your seed in fish oil, sprinkle it over the 
plants when they first come up, and dust them with 
soot and plaster. This is troublesome we know, but 
not so much so as to deter one from making an ef- 


fort to save one’s crop. 

Draining.—All wet lands should be drained—by 
such process their capacity for production is greatly 
increased, while the quality of the crops grown on 
them is much improved. 





VALUE OF MARL AND IMPORTANCE OF 
MARLING. 

We invite attention to the subjoined paper upon 
these highly inte.esting subjects. Believing, as-we 
do, that most worn-out lands may be brought to fer- 
tility by generoug doses of marl, aided by barn-yard 
and stable marures, if clover and plaster are used as 
adjuncts, we are gratified that our correspondent hag 
brought the matter so directly home to the bosoms 
and business of his peninsular friends. But they are 
not the only ones who may be benefitted by his sug- 
gestions and advice, as marl, in different forms, is to 
be found ‘in most of the Western Shore counties of 
our State, as also in the entire range of States from 
New Jersey to those washed by the Mississippi.— 
Virginia, North, and South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Florida, and other States south and south- 
west are rich in this great resource of fertility, so 
that the article below will suit as well abroad as at 
home, and we trust will be availed of. Where peat 
or marsh mud and marl are to be found upon the same 
estate, what an abundant resource for a compost is to 
be found in these materials. Twenty cart loads of peat 
or marsh mud mixed with 200 bushels of marl in 
fall, and suffered to lie in pie all winter would make 
an acre of ground as rich as any farmer need desire 
to have it. We would rather have it than an equal 
quantity of the best barn-yard or stable manure. 


MARL AND MARLING. 
Cuurcn Hitt, May 3d, 1848. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Mr. Epitor:—An inquiry in a recent number of 
the American Farmer, relative to mode of applica- 
tion, and effect of Marl, induces me to offer the fol- 
lowing remarks, comprising my reflections and ob- 
servations on this subject. It is a source of surprise 
to me, that this theme—a theme of so much import- 
ance—which but a short time since, commanded a 
leading position in every agricultural journal, is so 
entirely neglected in the journals of the present. It 
certainly is not assumed, that its claims, in an agri- 
cultural and philosophical bearing are canvassed to 
a ne plus ultra, and that further efforts must be futile 
and nugatory. There may be, and no doubt there are, 
some, whose information on this subject is ample for 
practical purposes ; but the majority of us are not of 
this fortunate few ; and we wili hold ourselves much 
indebted for an occasional editorial on this subject. 
The probable origin of those vast beds of shells, has 
ever been to me,a question of great interest. The 
lapse of time that covers their accumulation, reaches, 
in all probability, far beyond the common concep- 
tion of the epoch of the creation. Some there are 
who maintain that they were thrown into their pres- 
ent position, as sand is thrown by the Sahara winds, 
by a mighty rush of waters in the diluvial tempest of 
the Earth. Others, that a great convulsion raised 
the ocean’s bed and depressed the mountains to its 
present bed. Andsome again that they were gradu- 
ally collected from the rivers by the aboriginal in- 
habitants of this continent. It appears to me, much 
more probable, that time, unaided by any unnatural 
phenomena has affected their accumulation. There 
can be no reasonable doubt, as we conceive, but that 
salt water once occupied their present sites, which 
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have been gradually filled, as we find them, by the 
alluvial deposites from the streams that traverse 
their beds. 

In contemplating the process nature employed in 
effecting their accumulation, we are led to believe 
that a vast period of time intervenes between their 
origin and the present. The first generation of shell 
fish which occupied the first or lower strata of shells 
we can with much probability assume, from the teach- 
ings of naturalists, to have lived thirty years. Grant- 
ing this assumption, the depths of the beds and the in- 
crease in their height which each strata effects on 
fair calculation will carry us back in the vista of the 
past so far that numbers will not cover the years. It 
does not comport with my design, in the present ar- 
ticle, to adduce and digest the evidence, that could 
be collected in support of this hypothesis, and I shall 
content myself with stating the convictions of its 
truth, based upon the ample evidence that must force 
itself upon the observation of every one who is fa- 
miliar with the features of the fossil beds. There is 
also abundant evidence to show thet many centuries, 
perhaps hundreds of centuries, intervened between 
the completion of their accumulation and the present 
age. At some points, there are ten feet of sand 
gravel and rock of tertiary formation, of a hundred 
pounds magnitude, incumbent on them; which, as 
any one would conceive, evinees a great lapse of 
years. The topography of shell marl beds, in all 
general points, does not differ. All the beds whose 
description I have seen, are so analagous, that I do 
not suppose there could be any interest felt by any of 
our marl! possessors in representing a minute detail 
of their location, appearance, &c. Suffice it to say, 
that the beds, which I have the good fortune to pos- 
sess, underlay, to an unknown distance, the bottom 
and side-banks of a ravine, extending to tide-water, 
a distance of two miles, following the course of the 
rivulet that traverses it. This ravine where it is on 
my premises, is from a hundred to four hundred 
yards wide, terminated by a bank on either side 
twenty feet higher than the rivulet’s bed. There is 
about a hundred acres of this Jow land on my farm, 
and marl has been detected, at all points, varying in 
its depth from the surface, from six inches to three 
feet; Linfer from the velocity with which the stream 
moves, that the surface of the marl, at the highest 
point detected, is at least twenty feet above tide-wa- 
ter. It is evident, sir, that the top-surfaces of these 
beds were in their day, covered with salt water.— 
This must be admitted, if we credit the views of 
Naturalists, who declare that these shells are the 
shells of salt-water fish now extinct. Tide-water in 
the ocean, must then have been much higher than at 
present, to have covered the tops of these beds; 
(whieh was necessary to the existence of the living 
fish ;) or the other horn of the dilemma, that this 
peninsula by some process, has been elevated there 
twenty feet. The surface of the marl is undulating; 
atsome points it is two feet below, and at others 
three feet above, the bed of the above mentioned 
stream. In forming pits in this ravine, or meadow 
bottom, the first or top stratum we go through, is al- 
luvial mould ; then a stratum six inches thick of yel- 
low marl, or of green or black gravel, which latter 
is very hard to penetrate and has every appearance 
of having been washed by a stream of considerable 
magnitude and velocity, the smaller pebbles being 
larger than a partridge’s eggs. In many instances 
we meet with stones, which on the upland are very 
scarce, weighing a hundred pounds, of a green cast 
externally, but when broken prove to be a tertiary 





formation. The next is blue, with no appearance 
of shell, for six or eight inches; this is very fine and 
adhesive, sticking to the shovel with great pertinaci- 
ty and has a very soft and unctuous feel; then we 
come to the shell-marl, which for twelve or eighteen 
inches, is not thickly studded with shell, the greater 
part of the marl being of impalpable shell. As we 
descend, the shells become more numerous, until we 
reach a depth of eight or ten feet, where only a small 
portion of sand, (perhaps ten per cent.) is mingled 
with them and are much larger and firmer than at 
top. We have not attained a depth of over twenty 
feet, and the ee in the appearance of the 
marl at this depth and the surface, is as above stated, 
that the shells are larger, finer and more numerous. 
We seldom go down more than ten feet, on account 
of the water that oozes through the sides of the pits 
becoming troublesome at this depth. We were car- 
ried by curiosity on one occasion, twenty feet, in 
hopes of finding the lower terminus, but at this depth, 
we saw no more probability of finding it than at a 
depth of ten feet. To the Geologist, this must be a 
point of primary importance; doubtless, he would 
have procured an auger to fathom its depth. To us 


| however, the important object is to put the most 
| loads we can, each day upon our upland, and deep 


delving is incompatible with this interest. 

It is highly probable, that marl abounds on mostof 
the farms of this shore which border on the Chesa- 
peake; and on the rivers that make into this bay, as 
far as the tide makes up them; mere casualty has de- 
tected it on many, and doubtless it could be detected 
on many more, at a trifling expense of time and 
money. A dread of the great trouble and expense, 
which most persons imagine to be inseperable ac- 
companiments to the mining of marl, in conjunction 
with a deficient appreciation of its intrinsic value as 
a renovator of exhausted lands, induces the majority 
of those who have it on their farms to forego the great 
increase of crops that would inevitably follow its ju- 
dicious application. Like all other departments of 
farming operations, the mining of marl, for want of 
common skill and attention is a sinking business, but 
there is not the most remote danger of this, with any 
body of marl 1 have seen, when directed with ordi- 
nary judgment and prudence. Sixty is the avera 
number of loads we get out per day (10 bushels in 
each load) with a man to tus ond a boy to drive two 
yoke of oxen, when it is not drawn over six hundred 
yards. This is the average exclusive of the time lost 
in “topping” the pits and making roads. If we in- 
clude all hindrances of this kind the average falls 
between 35 and 100 loads. Our first care is to pre- 

are a firm road with an easy grade, from the marl 

ed, to the su nmit of the hill or bank which bounds 
the ravine on either side. Then, if at the point we 
commence there is nothing more incumbent than al- 
luvial mould, we go down to a level with the stream, 
and no deeper, to obviate the trouble of bailing the 
water which percolates through the marl. When we 
have gone over 20 to 30 square yards in this way we 
commence sinking small pits 4 or 6 feet square, ane 
sink them from 4 to 8 feet as the water permits. A 
partition wall is left between each one to keep the 
water of each pit to itself. I find my sheet full, sir 
without a good stopping place. 1 will give you anoth 
er soon in continuation. Respectfully, 

Aw Eastern SHoREMAN. 





Diseases or Catrte.—We call attention to th 
advertisements in our columns this month of work 
on the diseases of Domestic Animals. 
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SAVING CLOVER SEED. 


New Oxrorp, Adams Co., Pa. 
April 17th, 1848. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Str :—Since you wish information on saving clover 
seed, by a call in your Jast number from “ A Sub- 
scriber,” I will state the method pursued by me, as 1 
am always willing to communicate to all seeking for 
information. My plan is, when it is fully ripe, to take 
a common grain cradle and lower the first finger as 
close to the scythes as can be at the point, and then 
take a linen cloth and stitch it to the two lower fin- 
gers, and then you will cradle two swarths together; 
by this plan you will cut the tops, or more if you 
wish, and by keeping your scythe in order you can 
cut it very clean; and avy hand that can mow grass 
can also cut cloverseed. After it is cut, you will let 
it lay one or two weeks to season; in dry weather it 
may lay a long time ; and when it is well seasoned, 
you will gather it in small heaps with a common 
hand rake in the morning, when the dew is on, cth- 
erwise it will shell; then it can be removed in the 
after part of the day, or may remain for some time in 
dry weather—you will then haul it to the barn or 
stack-yard, if you wish to stack it—my plan is to 
stack it 25 by 12 feet in length and breadth, and 
about 10 feet high—I then take long straw, and lay 
it with top ends out to project half its length over, 
and then build on and batten in to close the stack— 
every load a course of straw, and so on gradually 
with straw and seed, till you bring it to a point— 
the gable end [ generally build perpendicular, then 
cover the top well with straw and heavy poles, and 
by the first rain, beat down the straw with your rake, 
and you will have a complete stack that will stand 
the storm till you have time to thrash it. You may 
thrash it on a common spike machine, by having a 
good shaker to it, but I generally thrash it off with 
the flail in the winter—shake off the straw with 
hand-forks, and rake it clean with hand rake; the 
better it is raked the easier it will clean on the com- 
mon spike machine. I have cleaned as high as 18 
bushels of seed per day with six horses in the short 
days of winter. 

will now conclude by telling you about the clover 
seed ‘‘ Stripper,” a3 it is termed by us, to which your 
correspondent refers, as being ‘‘ shaped like a comb, 
and dragged by a horse.” We have several kinds in 


going into a co-partnership for any more stripping of 

clover seed. The above is left to your option, to 

dispose of as you may think proper. Inow conclude 

by wishing success to the American Farmer and its 
contributors. 

Yours, Respectfully, 

i NOEL. 


PLASTER MILLS. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sin:—The undersigned will be obliged to you, 
for a description of the plaster mills, as used by in- 
dividual farmers. Willan old mill stone, one foot 
thick by four feet diamater, to run in a stone-paved 
circle on its edge, grind plaster, after being broken 
up, with sufficient suecess to make it an object to 
erect one? Is unground plaster sold by long or short 
ton? 

I sent you a brief communication some time since, 
in which I stated [ had screwed on the end of the iron 
rod of my theshing power a gouge auger (2 inch 
brace bit) by which I had bored fence posts with 
ease and expedition, the posts being placed on a 
sliding frame, which was pressed up and pulled back 
as required by upright hand levers. 

If the small matters are to be crowded out, by the 
master productions, so mote it be. 

Do let us have another Mexican invasion of “A 
Learner,” though Bragg’s battery may be brought to 
bear upon him, under command of Col. Capron. The 
superior armament of a victorious Taylor does not 
prove that Mexicans are not valiant soldiers. 

I am, respectfully, 
W. W. REED. 
Queen Ann’s county, Md. April 15, 1848. 


Reply by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

1.—Not feeling ourself competent to answer the 
question as to the Plaster Mill, we placed our cor- 
respondent’s question in the hands of a skilful Ma- 
chinist, whose answer will! be found below: 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your inquiries I have to say, 
that, in my opinion, a stone to run on its edge on a 
paved circle, is not agood plan. The reason is, that 





such a contrivance would grind or crush but very lit- 
tle plaster in a day—and leave it so coarse that much 
of its effects would be lost to the farmer. It is well 


our county—some run on sled runners, and others on | Known to observing farmers, that the finer plaster is 
wheels—they are not made by any particular manu- | ground the more prompt and efficient is its action— 
facturer, but generally by farmers themselves, ac- | ‘0 render its benefits full and perfect, it should be 


cording to their own plan—but in my opinion, they 
are not calculated for large farmers, or for getting 
seed for market at these low prices ; for they are too 
laborious in stripping, and then it requires a large 
barn floor for drying it before you can store it away, 
otherwise it will heat and must, and injure the seed, 
and cannot be thrashed clean ; and therefore I will 
submit the above to your consideration, as also the 
result of the trial of my neighbor Dieh}. Some years 
ago D. and I went some miles and borrowed a 
clover stripper, with the intention, if it answered the 
purpose, to getone made in company. Mr. D. strip- 
ped four acres and sent for me tosee it work—] 
mounted the machine, and took the chair, when he 
handed me the scraper to scrape off the clover heads, 
and told his boy to move on slowly ; but I tell you it 
soon raised me off my seat, and it took all my power 
to clean, and made the sweat roll in streams, for my 
neighbor was determined to make me go one round 
for trial—but that round put me out of the notion of 


reduced to an impalpable powder. 

The mode of preparing plaster, is to grind it as fine 
as possible, and to effect this, is by dressing it with 
French Burr stones, running in the same way as 
those used in flouring or corn mills. 

The probable cost of such fixtures would be as 
follows : 


A Crusher to prepare the stones, $120 
1 pair of French Burr stones, 25 ft. diameter, 175 
$295 


A crusher and mill of this kind, driven by a pow- 
er equal to six horses, would grind from 4 to 6 bush- 
els per hour, if a attended to. 

ours, respectfully, 
Wu. Browne. 

May 5th, 1848. 


P. S.—In grinding plaster it is customary to use 





about a peck of wy Line sand to cleanse and pre- 
vent the stones from becoming smooth and choking. 
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2.—Plaster is sold by long weight—2240 lbs. to 
the ton. 

3.—The communication to which our correspon- 
dent alludes, was never received by us, or, at all 
events, we have not the slightest recollection of its 
reception, and we beg to assure him that had we re- 
ceived it, we should have been pleased to insert it, 
as we are every thing else which tends to facilitate 
the operations of farmers, and especially so with con- 
trivances which lessen labor in one so important as 
that of fencing. In the intimation, therefore, that 
he makes, that we are disposed to “crowd out small 
matters” to make room for ‘‘ master productions,” 
he does us injustice, and we must be permitted to 
observe, that we do not look upon his plan for bor- 
ing posts as a ‘* small matter,” as it has, from its 
simplicity and effectiveness, all those elements about 
it toentitle it to be ranked as a large ‘‘ matter.” 

4 —The wish he expresses that the distinguished 
writers to whom he alludes, would resume their 
pens, has our hearty concurrence, and we trust the 
suggestion which he has made will induce them to 
nib their pens afresh, and again take the field. Con- 
tests such as theirs, are productive alike of pleasure 
and of profit to the entire agricultural community— 
the collisions between enlarged minds, on subjects so 
deeply interesting to the prosperity of our country, 
conducted as those distinguished gentlemen are ca- 
pable of conducting them, and as they did conduct 
their last one, are eminently calculated to enlighten 
and instruct. To Col. C. we would say, that a very 
general desire prevails to hear from him upon the 
subject of draining—his experience and success has 
keenly awakened public curiosity to hear from him 
—and to “A Learner,” we would remark, that the 
causes which operated during the winter to suspend 
operations are no longer in existence—a hint to the 
wise is sufficient. 





COMPOST FOR WHEAT. 
To the Edttor of the Anerican Farmer. 

Will you or some of your correspondents, be so 
kind as to inform me through the Farmer, or other- 
wise, what ingredients would be necessary to form a 
cheap and efficient compost, from straw of the pres- 
ent wheat crop, to be applied to wheat next October, 
and what quantity per acre, also the best mode of 
preparation, &c.? Compliance with the above will 
greatly oblige. 

Enclosed [ send you my subscription, and I cer- 
tainly think that the dollar which J pay for the Far- 
mer is more profitably expended than any other that 
I lay out during the year. 

Smoky Ordinary, Va., April 27, 1848. 


Rerpty.—Take 6 loads of marsh mud, or the scrap- 
ings of roads, 10 hundred weight of the straw, (if cut 
so much the better) 10 bushels of lime, 1 bushel of 
plaster, and 5 bushels of ashes, and 2 bushels of bone 
dust, the finer ground the better—mix the whole 
well together, form it into a cone-like pie so as to 





time of making and that of using it turn it over 
with shovels, so that the mixture of the several con- 
stituents may be perfected, and the decomposition of 
the straw he uniform. In first putting these mat- 
ters together, if the earthy materials be dry, they 
must be moistened with water, or what would be 
better, a mixture of say 10 gallons of urine to three 
times that quantity of water. The above proportions 
are intended for an acre of ground, and we have no 
doubt would ensure a good crop of wheat. 

30 $> We should be thankful to any of our subscrib- 
ers to suggest a better compost than the one above, 


ACTION OF PLASTER UPON TOBACCO. 
Frienpsuip, A. A. Co., Md. 2 
April 25th, 1848. 4 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

I have frequently taken up my pen to give you a 
line or two about farm management in this portion 
of our State; having seen nothing in the Farmer 
from this immediate neighborhood ; but am sorry to 
say that the desire to aid, must yield to incapability. 

Iam cetermined not to lay aside my ‘goose quill’? 
this time, until I shall have asked your opinion as to 
the action of plaster upon tobacco. 

Some of our oldest and most successful tobacco 
growers, are of opinion that plaster injures the qual- 
ity of tobacco, that it promotes a Jarge growth, but 
that it cures “ dull,” the leaves are thick and rough. 
Time of applying is the spring, when the field is set 
in clover, one to one and a half bushels to the acre, 
two years in succession, being the time the field is 
set in clover. Some apply about «a teaspoonful to 
the hill just before and after the plants are set out. I 
have not been a tobacco grower long enough to form 
an opinion,—let me have yours if you please, which 
will set all doubts aside with me. 

I have sent you a small sample of marl from my 
farm, of which I have inexhaustible beds or deposites 
—will it be worth hauling out to be applied to light 
land? Excuse the liberty I have taken. 

Respectfully, yours, 
J. D. CHILDS. 


REPLIES. 

1. That Plaster should promote a “ large growth’? 
in the tobacco plant we are not surprised, the attrac- 
tion of aliment from the atmosphere, and the hus- 
banding of that which may be in the soil, being the 
chief offices which itis intended it should, and which 
it does, in tact, perform. That power is imparted to 
the plaster by the sulphuric acid which comprises 
an essential portion of its constituent elements.— 
Plaster, in its aggregate form, consists in every 100 
parts—of 33 parts lime, 46 parts sulphuric acid, and 
21 parts water. Thus combined together, they form 
what is called gypsum or the sulphate of lime. Tho’ 
united with lime, the sulphuric acid does not lose its 
power of affinity for other bodies, such as ammonia; 
that nutrient, though volatile, principle found alike 
in all animal and vegetable manures, and which 
gives to the manure pile the pungent smell which 
every farmer is made to inhale on going near it or 


turn the rain, every three or four weeks, between the | upon entering his stable—and the same smell is found 
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in chamber-ley when stale—it is also in the air in the | 


form of nitrogen, but as it floats there in a less con- 
centrated form, its smell is not susceptible to the ol- 


factory nerves, though it is nevertheless present in | 
The affinity which the sulphuric acid of | 
Plaster has for these substances, constitutes the great | 


the air. 


element of its usefulness as an improver of the soil; 
it is the power which it possesses of attracting the 
nitrogen of the air, condensing it into its own body, 
and retaining it there, to be taken down by each suc- 
ceeding rain into the earth, that clothes it with the 
capacity of increasing the growth of clover, and 
other kindred plants, in such a disproportionate ra- 
tio to the quantity applied. It is this power, that en- 
ables it to give to the tobacco plant the large growth 
spoken of by our correspondent; but we are very 
certain that Plaster contains nothing that is calculat- 
ed to make that plant “cure dull,” ana we suspect 
any dullness which tobacco grown on plastered lands 
may have, is owing to the manner of curing, and not 
to the plaster, for neither lime nor sulphuric acid 
could by any chemical action whatsoever on the con- 
stituent elements of Tobacco, produce any such ef- 


fect. Now let us see of what Tobacco consists : 
100 parts of ashes of Leaf Tobacco contain 

Of Potash - - - - 30 67 
Of Lime and Magnesia, - - - 33.36 
Sulphate of Lime (Plaster) - - 5.60 
Chloride of Sodium (common salt) - - 5.95 
Phosphates, - - : : 6.03 
Silica, (sand) - - - - 18.39 


100.00 

Here then, we find that plaster forms upwards of 
5} per centum of the weed itself, and hence it is fair to 
infer, that that which comprises an important part of 
any whole, cannot exert a deleterious effect upon that 
whole. It will be perceived, that both Potash and 
Lime are the most important, nay vital, mineral bo- 
dies in the composition of tobacco, and we should be 
willing to suggest, that there may be a deficiency of 
each of these substances in the lands whereon this 
“dull” curing tobacco grew—and, therefore, that 
both lime and ashes, in some form should be applied 
—the calcareous principle of lime may be found in 
marl, where lime is not attainable, and the potash 
may be substituted by unleached ashes, green sand, 
or by, say, 100 Ibs. of the Potash of Commerce. 

2. Sampce or SuHett Mari.—From the appear- 
ance and touch of the sample of Shell Marl which 
our correspondent sent us, we feel no hesitancy in 
stating that it is eminently rich in calcareous matter. 
It contains we judge full fifty per cent. of the car- 
bonate of lime ; what else it may contain can only 
be tested by submitting it to the test of analysis, and 
as he has “inexhaustible deposites” of it, he should 
not hesitate a moment in incurring the necessary ex- 
pense to have itanalyzed. Oyster Shells usually con- 
tain upwards of 95 per cent. of the carbonate of lime, 
near 2 per cent. of the phosphate of lime, besides in- 
soluble animal matter, and are, therefore, most use- 





ful when calcined for agricultural purposes. The 
specimen of shells before us have been so reduced by 
time, as sot to require burning, as in their present con- 
dition they are in fact in a carbonate state, available 
as an improver of the soil, and may very advanta- 
geously be applied to any “ light,” or heavy land, 
that Mr. Childs may have that needs liming. If the 
“light land,” of which he speaks has not been re- 
cently limed, he may apply a hundred bushels of the 
marl to the acre. It should be applied after the 
ground is ploughed, and then be harrowed in. As the 
lime this marl contains is in a carbonate form, it 
would not, of course, act as promptly as freshly 
slacked lime, but will ultimately effect as permanent 
melioration as it would. If Mr. Childs has any lands 
in grass, that he designs to put in culture, either 
wheat, corn, rye or tobacco, next year, let him after 
he cuts his grass this summer, put on two hundred 
bushels to the acre, let it remain thereon until plow- 
ing time next year, and he will find its action upon 
the crop most sensible and beneficial. We would 
rather have such deposites of shell marl ona farm of 
ours, than so many gold mines. To him, if properly 
used, they will prove invaluable resources. 


CUTTING UNRIPE GRAIN. 


The following article from a correspondent of the 
Germantown Telegraph, who styles himself “A 
Practical Farmer,” we transfer to our columns at 
this time, for the purpose of calling the attention of 
our farmers to the importance of testing the ques- 
tion, as to the proper time for cutting grain. We 
hope such experiments will be made and the results 
reported to us for insertion and preservation in the 
pages of the ** dmerican Farmer,’’ as will hereafter 
be found valuable to the agriculturists of our land: 

In volume 20, of ‘British Husbandry,” pages 126- 
7. itis asserted that “the question has been some 
time agitated, regarding the state of ripeness in which 
grain should be reaped,” and that it has been recom- 
mended as a general rule of practice, ‘to cut down 
the crops before the uppermost grains can be shak- 
en out.” 

All things considered, it would appear to be the 
most judicious plan to have the grain reaped before 
it has become fully ripe; but in this practice a me- 
dium source is probably safer than extremes; for, 
although the grain if permitted to become too ripe, 
will assume a dull, husky hue, in the sample—yet, if 
not ripened enough, it will shrivel in the drying. 

Caper pe Vaux remarks that “Corn, (grain) reap- 
ed eight days before the usual time, has the grain 
longer, finer, and better calculated to resist the at- 
tacks of the weevil. An equal quantity of the grain 
thus reaped, with grain reaped at maturity, gave 
more bread, and of a better quality.” The proper 
time for reaping, according to this distinguished au- 
thor, is that “when the grain, on being passed be- 
tween the fingers, has a doughy appearance, like a 
crumb of bread, just hot from the oven.” 

Lovupon, whose remarks on all topics associated 
with theoretical or practical farming, are deserving 
of the highest respect, says that in harvesting wheat 
“the best aad most experienced farmers in England 
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and on the Continent, agree that it should be cut be- 
fore it becomes fully ripe. When this is the case, 
the loss is considerable both in the field and in the 
stack-yard.” 

According to Von Tuaern, “grain that has become 
fully matured, in the field, produces inferior flour ;” 
and in the “Reports on Secect Farms,” in refer- 
ence to the “‘Scorsely Farm,” managed by C. How- 
aRD, it is remarked that ‘Wheat ought never to be 
allowed toremain uncut till itis fully ripe. Ex- 

riments, easily made, will prove to every cultiva- 
tor of it, that by permitting it to stand till the straw 
has lost its succulency, he gains nothing in plump- 
ness or bulk of grain, but loses much in color and 
pureness of skin, beside which he incurs the risk of 
shelling by the high winds, or by its being cut under 
the influence of a burning sun. When fully ripened 
by standing in the stook, no dry hour sbould be lost 
in getting it well secured.” 

The following, from a distinguished agricultural 
friend and correspondent, affords a practical and 
very satisfactory corroboration of the above theory, 
as it comes from one whose whole life has been be- 
nevolently devoted to the advancement of the great 
interests of Agriculture, and whose statements, how- 
ever contrary to the preconceived and incondite 
“notions” of the old regime farmers, are beyond a 
doubt. 

“Some years since,” says the authority alluded to, 
“circumstances rendered it necessary for me to cut 
a road through a field of Wheat in order to gain ad- 
mittance to a piece of low land on which there was 
a crop of wild grass, which | was desirous of cut- 
ting as a winter feed for sheep. The wheat, at the 
time of cutting, was so green that I presumed it of 
no,value, except as fodder. It was, however, by my 
directions, spread on the grass-stubble, and on ex- 
amining it, four days subsequent to the cutting, I 
was surprised to find the kernels very plump and full, 
and little if any inferior to that which had stood till 
perfectly ripe, in the field.” 

It isa well known fact, I presume, with most of 
our agricultural friends, that Indian Corn, if cut 
many days before it is fairly glazed, will ripen, and 
that too, in most instances, without any apparent 
diminution either in the quantity or quality of the 
grain. In several instances, which have fallen un- 
der my observation, during my Agricultural life, it 
has, when cut at the roots before the kernels had be- 
come fairly ‘* specked,” filled even more rapidly than 
while standing. —That the stalks affurd nutriment in 
no stunted degree, even for some days after cutting, 
is fully demonstrated by the fact, that an ear pluck- 
ed at the time of cutting will shrivel, and be very im- 
perfect; whereas those that remain will “ fill out,” 
and become sound Corn, capable of reproducing its 
kind the same as though its maturation had been ef- 
fected in the stand. 

There can be no question I think but that the 
juices become thicker in consequence of the non-sup- 
ply of sap from the roots; and, if the stalks are in a 
green and succulent condition, the quantity of the 
circulating and nourishing fluid, contained in the sap 
vessels, at the period of the Corn’s turning, is doubt- 
less, under ordinary circumstances abundantly ade- 
quate to ensure the perfect development and matu- 
ration of the grain. 

As the fluid becomes dissicated, the deposition con- 
sequently becomes progressively more active and 
rapid, so long at least as the supply continues, or 
till the process of “ filling” is effected, and which is 
unquestionably much more speedily effected, under 





ordinary circumstances, than when the stalks are at- 
tached to the roots. It is customary with some far- 
mers to permit their grains to remain in the fields 
until they are ‘‘dead ripe,” under the presumption 
that if harvested before every particle of fluid has 
been extracted from the straw or haulm, the grain 
must necessarily be greatly diminished in weight and 
value ; but this is anerror. By early cutting, a very 
important saving is made in the article of straw, 
which, if cut in a green and succulent state, becomes 
excellent fodder for stock, and, if _—— cured, 
and seasoned with a slight sprinkling of salt, is but 
little inferior to the best English Hay. Beside, grain 
cut in a tolerably green state, is not likely to ‘* shat- 
ter out”—a contingency wholly unavoidable when it 
is permitted to stand until thoroughly ripe. In the 
summer of 1840, I had a piece of Oats on which I de- 
termined to test the experiment of early cutting.— 
The grain was heavy and well headed, and had not 
been attacked by rust or mildew. Eight days before 
the usual time, I cradled two swarths round the en- 
tire piece, the berries being then just in the milk, 
and the straw as green as at any period during its 
growth. The grain cut, was carefully made, and 
bound in small bundles, and on removal to the barn 
was so stored as tu admit free access of air on all 
sides. 

On threshing, I found the grain slightly deficient 
in weight to that which was cut eight days after; 
about two pounds to the bushel, I think, but the in- 
creased value of the straw, as fodder, more than 
compensated for the deficiency in the weight of grain. 
Had I deferred cutting two or three days, I have no 
doubt the grain would have been equally as heavy as 
that cut last, while the, straw would have been but 
little depreciated by standing. The straw of that cut 
last, was wholly worthless. 





THE FARMER’S WORK SHOP. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

That every man should be his own carpenter, 
smith, quack, &c., 1 neither advocate or approve, 
more than bare necessity, believing that all perfec- 
tion in the sciences and the arts, are attributable to 
the mind’s application alone. 

But the Work Shop is my present theme,—those 
possessing one know well its value and appreciate 
its great convenience, and will join me in recom- 
mending to those who have none to build at once. 

When finished, as order is the first law of nature, 
so should it ever be in the work shop,—have you a 
bench, screw, vice, grind-stone, and chopping block, 
conveniently arranged. A tool chest or fixtures a- 
bout your shop to place your saws, axes, hatchets, 
hammers, planes, augers, gimblets, knives, chisels, 
squares, compasses, &c. and be sure to put each arti- 
cle in its place. 

Have the house sufficiently large to pile away 
your materials; a thoughtful farmer will take time 
by the fore-lock, get his timber in time or select such 
pieces as will suggest their usefulness out of his rails, 
logs, and wood, and put away to season, have a cor- 
ner or a box for old iron, and so forth. 

By this course many articles necessary and conve- 
nient, can be made at odd times and rainy days that 
never otherwise would be, such as making and re- 
pairing carts, bodies, axles and tongues, yokes, bows, 
plows, harrows, gates, rakes, and in fact all kinds of 
farming implements. 

I do not write ope ey but practically—in 
my little shop of only twelve by sixteen, 1 have of- 
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ten gone, and spent many, very many hours plea- 
santly, healthfully and profitably. J confidently be- 
lieve my shop and tools is about the best investment 
I have, having over and often paid its cost. More- 
over, there is another consideration ; you will find 
your shop and fixtures a great convenience to some 
of your neighbors, who may be too poor, and others 
who are well to do, but who have not the turn to 
build, or the time to buy, nevertheless good and kind 
neighbors,—*‘ great country this, to lend, spend or to 
give in.” All communities are, as they should be, 
more or less dependant upon one another; to grant 
favors is pleasant to the good man, for we all want 
them in time, and reciprocal kindness binds the 
hearts of men in closer fellowship and love. 

In borrowing, let us use carefully our friend’s fa- 
vor, and return as soon as we have finished, in as 
perfect order as we received it; to injure by bad 
usage, or breaking, and have him to send for the ar- 
ticle, is, in plain language, not acting the gentleman, 
neighbour, or the honest man. Honesty, industry, 
and punctuality, places the capital of the rich man 
into the hands of the poor. 

D. G. W. 


Tracy’s Landing, A. A. Co., Md. 


TIME ror SOWING ORCHARD GRASS SEED. 

All agricultural works are not sufficiently explicit 
in mentioning the time for sowi.g grass-seeds. Or- 
chard grass (time for sowing) is not mentioned in 
“Allen’s Guide to the Farm.” It appears to me I 
have heard of its being sown in the fall. In the ab- 
sence of practical information, I would sow at the 
time the plant would, if in a state of nature, propa- 
gate itself by shedding the seed. 

A Correspondent of Hanover Co.,Va. 
Reply by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Orchard grass seed may be sown in the Spring, at 
the same time of sowing Clover seed on grain fields, 
at any time between that and the last of May—or it 
may be sown inthe autumn, at the time of sowing 
smal] grain. Much of the seed, is injured by being 
kept too long in the stack before being threshed 
out, and hence the cause of its frequently failing to 
come up—hence the cause of its growing in tufts, 
few and far between. We think upon the whole, 
that, when sown in spring, it would be the best to 
sow it with clover seed. In that case, the intervals 
between the orchard grass tufts would be filled with 


clover. 
Orchard grass seed before being sown, should be 


spread out on the barn or other floor, and moderate- 
ly moistened with a watering pot; should then be 
heaped up and let remain in pile one day; then there 
should be ashes or plaster strewn over and mixed 
through them, so as to separate the seed for sow- 
ing.This treatment encourages the germinating 
powers of the seed, and makes them come up many 
days earlier, and, in fact, secures the coming up of 
many seeds which would otherwise perish in the 
ground. For an upland meadow, it is infinitely pref- 
erable to timothy, the latter delighting in a moist 
soil. 

To secure a good stand of plants, it will require two 
bushels of seed, per acre, when sown alone; when 








sown with clover seed, 1 bushel of orchard grass 
seed and 12 pounds of clover seed. The orchard 
grass is among the earliest grasses of spring, and the 
latest in autumn. When cut at the right time—just 
when it is coming into bloom—it makes an excellent 
hay—as a pasture grass it is reliable in all seasons— 
luxuriates in the shade, and sports at the intensity of 
the sun’s heat. When mixed with clover, the latter 
is relieved of its power to hoven cattle. In a very 
strong ground, with a favorable exposure, it may be 
cut three times in a season—two cuttings may always 
be relied upon. As it flowers nearly about the same 
time as clover, it forms an excellent mixture with 
that grass. 


BONE-DUST AS MANURE FOR TURNIPS. 
HOW TO PREPARE IT—THE CULTURE OF THE TURNIPS. 

The following questions having been propounded 
to us by a friend in Baltimore county, we take pleas- 
ure in replying to them: 

1. “I desire to cultivate to acres in turnips this 
season, and as 1 am anxious to try an experiment 
with bone dust, should like to know how many 
bushels will answer for the two acres I propose cul- 
tivating? 2. How shall [ prepare the bone-dust? 
3. How shall I prepare the ground? 4. How shalll 
put in the seed, whether best to sow them broadcast, 
or in drills? 5. How many pounds of seed per acre? 
and 6. How should they be cultivated?” 

REPLIES. 

1. In answer to the first question we say that 20 
bushels of bone-dust will be sufficient for the two 
acres proposed to be put in Turnips. 

2. The bone-dust should be mixed with an equal 
quantity of unleached ashes, 100 bushels of good 
loam, woods mould, marsh mud, or well-rotted man- 
ure, and 2 bushels of plaster. The whole should be 
thoroughly shovelled over and well mixed together. 
As the shovelling process is going on, the mass 
should be moistened so as to promote decomposition. 
When mixed, let it be made into pie and remain for 
two weeks. At the expiration of that period shovel 
it over again and make it into pie, and at the expira- 
tion of two weeks more, the bones will be sufficient- 
ly softened down for use:—or they may be reduced 
on the plan of professor Liebig, as published in our 
April number. 

3. In our opinion, all ground destined for turnip 
culture should be ploughed at least twice,—once as 
deep as practicable, to be done with a good team— 
the second ploughing need not be more than 4 inches. 
Each ploughing should be succeeded by harrowing, 
so as to ensure the utmost fineness to the tilth. Af 
ter the ground is ploughed and harrowed the first 
time, we would spread all the bone-dust compost 
thereon, and harrow the seed in very lightly, and fin- 
ish by rolling. 

4. The seed may be sown either broadcast, or in 
drills. If broadcast, the method as laid down above 
should be followed. If sown in drills, we would 
only plough in 3 of the compost, and apply the other 
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fourth by strewing it along the drills before drilling 
in or sowing the-seed therein. When the seed is 
sown, or drilled, as the case may be, it should be 
covered lightly and rolled. 

The seed should be soaked in fish oil 12 hours, 
then have the oil drained off, and be mixed with 
ashes, lime or plaster, so as to separate and render 
them easy of being sowed. 

5. 1f sown broadcast, 3 Ibs. of seed will be neces- 
sary—if sown in drills, 1} Ibs. will be enough—the 
drills to be made 27 inches apart and 2 deep. 

6. When the plants first come up, a careful person 
should go through, and sprinkle fish oil over them, 
with a mop,—this done, let a mixture of equal parts 
of soot and plaster be strewn over them each morn- 
ing, while the dew is on the plants, until they get 
into the rough leaf. By pursuing this plan, the rava- 
ges of the fly and flea may be prevented. When the 
plants are two or three inches high, clean out all the 
grass and weeds, and thin the plants so as to stand 
8 or 10 inches apart—repeat the weeding twice, at 
intervals of 2 weeks, and all the culture necessary, 
will have been performed, and we are very certain 
that the culturist’s toils will be rewarded by a good 
crop of turnips. 

The best lime for sowing turnips, is about the 26th of 
July—they may, however, be sown anytime between 
that and the 10th of August, the nearer the first 
named period the better. Early sowing, besides en- 
suring longer time for the plants to grow and ripen 
their roots, secures to the grower an oppcrtunity of 
resowing in case the plants should be cut off by the 
fly, a contingency which ought always to be guarded 
against by the careful husbandman. Before we 
adopted the plan of strewing oil over the plants, and 
subsequently dusting them with soot and plaster, we 
were compelled to sow 3 times before we got a stand 
of plants, which fact is conclusive, in our mind, as to 
the propriety of early sowing. 

For table use, we believe the Connecticut Purple 
Top to be the best flavored turnip ; though the White 
Globe, and Large Norfolk, will yield more bushels to 
the acre. 


For the American Farmer. 
EFFECTS OF IMPROVING LANDS. 


Ihad intended sending you the enclosed copy be- 
fore | sent it to the local paper of the county, but 
resident friends requested otherwise. Dr. Black 
was one of the early friends of the old American 
Farmer, and was, withal, one of the zealous friends 
of agriculture. His prediction has been so nearly 
verified that I thought the extract and remarks 
would be acceptable to you and your readers—on 
that account I have sent them, as the remarks ap- 
BY as well to Maryland and Maryland farmers as to 

elaware and Delaware farmers. 

J. JONES. 


Mr. Epiron :—A few weeks since I received 
through the post-office at Middletown, from an un- 
known friend, a copy of the transactions of an an- 
cient Agricultural Society, of the County of New 


Castle. The friend who sent it will please accept 
our thanks. 

This valuable relic bears date the last Monday of 
November, 1819, George Clark, Esq., Vice Presi- 
dent in the chair; the meeting appears to have been 
the last one held by the society. The names of for- 
ty-nine members appear on its pages, of which num- 
ber, seven only are now living. 

The most interesting part of the transactions of 
that day, seems to have been the reading of an Essay 
ty S. H. Black, M. D., late of Pencader Hundred—- 

he subject, “ the intrinsic value of land,” is treated 
in a most able and satisfactory manner. The Doc- 
tor gave a deplorable picture of the Agriculture of 
New Castle County, as pursued by the farmers at 
that time. But poor as the lands of Delaware then 
were, and bad as the system of culture was, he be- 
lieved that by a better course, with a free use of lime, 
sowing clover, and plaster, and resorting to deep plough- 
ing, the land could be made to produce, so us to pay an in- 
terest of five hundred dollars per acre, clear of the cost of 
seed and tillage. In proof of the fact, he related an 
experiment made by himself on a lot of a given num- 
ber of acres, which fully sustained his calculations, 
at the then prices, which ruled high, (it being soon 
after the failure of the crops of 1816,) and which 
were as follows:—Wheat $2 per bushel; Corn 75 
cents per bushel; Oats 50 cents per bushel. At the . 
time the Doctor improved his lots, he paid $45 per 
hundred bushels for lime, which was hauled ten 
miles from the kiln to the land, but just previous to 
the date of his Essay, he had lime offered him at 35 
cts. per bushel. The Doctor ventured the predic- 
tion, that if he should live only twenty years from 
that date, he would be able to buy lime at forty per 
cent. Jess. 

Land, in New Castle County at that time ranged 
from five to twenty dollars per acre. Since then, 
some of the best lands in the State which cannot 
now be had for fifty, were sold for Jess than four 
dollars per acre, and lime has been brought from the 
Schuy!kill and landed upon our shores, at from 
twelve to thirteen cents per bushel. The Doctor 
also alluded to the morals of the country, and the 
effect a profitable system of agriculture would have 
upon the people in this respect. Several of his pre- 
dictions have long since been realized, within the 
recollection of many of us. One of the most orderly 
and thriving villages in this county, of the present 
day, was, thirty years ago, considered dangerous to 


stop at. 

Believing that the entire pamphlet would be very 
interesting to the farmers of the present day, but 
knowing that its great length would exclude it from 
the columns of a newspaper, I have copied off one of 
the Jast pages, in full confidence that it will be read. 
with much interest by many of our farmers, who 
had not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with 
Dr. Black, and who are uninformed as to the state of 
agriculture in this county at that period. 

I was pleased with your remarks on the suscepti- 
bility of improvement of the lands of Kent and Sus- 
sex Cuunties. I have a letter giving information of 
improvements made by T. P. McColly in Sussex 
county, where he has taken thirty bushels of wheat 
from the acre—being an average of the whole yield, 
and this from Jand so poor a few years since as to 
be turned out as a common, in which state thousands 
of acres in the county yet remain. 

Governor Tharp informs me that he has taken 
ninely-six bushels of corn from the acre, as the average of 
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bog. We have often heard of the large crops of J. | 


Jenkins, Sipple, and Penniwell, and others in the vi- 
cinity of Dover and Camden. 

Such improvers of the soil as I have spoken of, 
may well be considered as public benefactors ; and 
had one such man (Dr. Black for instance) done but 
atythe as much for his country on the battle field, 
as he has in the corn field and morasses of Delaware, 
testimonials of gratitude in the way of swords and 

blic honors, would have been freely offered, and 

is portrait, perhaps, hung up in the halls of State. 
Yet with shame be it said that not even a Daguer- 
reotype likeness of a tiller of the soil, could be had, 
even though by his exertions and example, he may 
have added millions to the wealth of the state and 
community. No testimonials of gratitude, no office 
of profit or honor can be given to the plain farmer, 
whatever services he may have rendered, or what- 
ever qualifications he may possess. 

But to recur to the subject, I have heard of one of 
those extraordinary, casual crops, sometimes pro- 
duced when all circumstances of soil, seed, manure, 
and season, agree, which may here be noted. This 
was a case where the Jot had been highly manured 
upon a heavy ploughed in swarth of Ande’s grass 
well put in. The produce was seventy bushels to 
the acre. We read of heavier yields in England, 
but I am one of those who think that as large crops 
may be produced in Kent as can be raised any where, 
if all things are favorable. The case above cited is 
an example. Respectfully, yours, 

J. JONES. 
Extract from the Addvess of Dr. S. H. Brack, deliwver- 
ed before the Agricultural Society of New Castle Coun- 

ty, November, 1819. 

* And, finally, I think myself warranted in the 
conclusion. irst, That from the situation of our 
land generally, in this county, at the present time, 
when cultivated by the owner according to the pre- 
vailing mode, it netts him clear of taxes, repairs, 
and labor, nothing; and is not improving in qualily 
or fairly advancing in price. And when it is culti- 
vated by tenants, themselves, their families and stock 
must be deprived of a portion of what is justly due 
them, or the landlords must lose their rents.—And 
where rents are obtained by pressing as it were the 
vital blood from the occupants, more is lost in the 
destruction and wreck of the property, than is gain- 
ed by the proprietor in money, or in produce ; and 
consequently, that neither Jandlords or tenants gain 
anything; or ever will, so long as affairs remain as 
they are at present. Every cultivator of a poor soil 
on Iaoee, being in fact, but a fashionable day labor- 
er; and every owner of such land, if his only re- 
source, no more then a splendid pauper. Secondly. 
That a very large proportion indeed of the prevail- 
ing wretcheduess, disease, and distress, as well as 
the unhappy degeneracy of morals in society, may 
be fairly traced to the poverty of our land as their 
sources. And that, to sap the foundation of these 
gent evils in our countr$, and to prevent them 

rom stalking abroad in open day, it would be well 
for all votaries at the shrine of humanity—for phy- 
sicians, and clergymen of science, who are laboring, 
each in his professional way, to stem the torrent ot 
evils which are hourly escaping from this Pandora’s 
box, to devote some part of their time, attention and 
talents, to the cultivation and improvement of their 
soil. Nor would the noisy politician, or real states- 
man, be the one more likely to misspend his time ; or 
the other less apt to receive the gratitude of his 
country, if found enrolled amongst the successful im- 





provers, and cultivators of her soil. Adding to pre- 
cept their example, thereby encouraging others to 
forsake their habits of indolent pride and aristccrat- 
ic arrogance, alike dishonorable to themselves, and 
dangerous to their government. And to become 
peaceful, truly independent, ornamental and useful 
members of society. 

“ And Thirdly, That it is possible to adopt, and to 
practice upon such a plan, as will in a few years to- 
tally change our arable land, without additional la- 
bor in its cultivation, which shall be paid for an hun- 
dred fold, and the expenses all be refunded to the 
ample satisfaction of the improver; from a state of 
most abject poverty, to a first rate soil in point of 
quality. From being a useless burthen on the hands 
of the proprietor, to be a beautiful, permanent, and 
highly productive estate ; giving wealth to the own- 
er—the means of living to the laborer—business to 
the mechanic—food to the manufacturer—trade to 
the merchant—revenue to the government—comfort 
to the pauper—health to the people—morals to the 
neighborhood—a tenfold population to the commu- 
nity, and safety to the country.” 

For the essay above, which is but one page of val- 
uable matter, out of 57, a silver cup worth twenty 


dollars was paid. 


ON THE APPLICATION OF ASHES. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir :—] take up my pen to conclude my remarks 
for the present on the use of ashes as a promoter of 
vegetation and the best way to supply our soils with 
Silica of Potash, that indispensable quality to the 
successful and permanent improvement of the soil. 
But before I commence, permit me to call your at- 
tention to some few typographical errors in my last 
communication. In the April No., page 314, Ist col- 
umn, read, ‘‘ Soil fine sand with a small mixture of 
clay, Subsoil near the same, it would net,” &c.— 
page 314, 2d column, 4th table, ‘‘ product of 1843— 
40 bushels oats at 40 cts.—$16—By product 1844 sale 
of Tobacco $58.” —page 315, Ist column, 8th line, for 
* deficient portions,” read “ different portions.” 

Ideem it useless to give any further tabular re- 
sults from the use of Ashes, as I think enough has 
been said in your paper to show their value a3 a 
manure—but to enquire to which plants they are the 
most serviceable, and which is the most profitable 
form to apply it, will be my present enquiry. 

My friend, Dr. Muse, in the March No. of your 
journal, not only still holds to his former expressed 
opinion in regard to the comparative amount of Pot- 
ash consumed by Wheat and Oats, but concludes he 
has settled the matter by a quotation from Sprengel. 
I have been disposed to give much credit to Agricul- 
tural chemists, but not to let one decide a contro- 
versy without hearing others, especially such au- 
thority as Sir H. Davy and Professor Liebig—I 
shall make a few quotations from Liebig’s Agricul- 
tnral Chemistry, and Jet the matter rest until the Dr. 
gives what may be thought better evidence. 

Page 52, we have the following : 

‘“* Wheat will not grow ona soil which produced 
wormwood, and vice versa, wormwood does not 
thrive where wheat has grown, because they are 
mutually prejudicial by appropriating the alkalies 
of the soil. One hundred parts of stalks of wheat, 
yield 15-5 parts of ashes, (H. Davy )—the same quan- 
tity of dry stalks of barley, 8-54 parts, (Schrader,) 
and one hundred parts of the stalks of oats, only 4-42 
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—the ashes of all these are of the same composition. 
** We have in these factsa clear proof of what 
plants require for their growth; upon the samte field 
which will yield only one harvest of wheat, two 
trops of barley and three of oats may be raised.” 

My experience and observation has confirmed me 
in what the Dr. calls an erroneous opinion—I have 
seen good and healthy oats grow in a soil which had 
been reduced in potash by the growth of wheat 
until it either suffered from rust or lodging untila 
good crop was very uncertain, and when potash was 
restored to the soil, wheat grew to perfection again, 
and I believe it is generally admitted that soils de- 
ficient in Silica of Potash, such as sands, will not pro- 
duce wheat, but in some such soilsoats grow to per- 
fection, giving large crops. 

The value of ashes for the perfection of the To- 
bacco plant has not been fully appreciated by most 
Tobacco Planters and writers on its growth, for the 
value of tobacco is much enhanced by their use, as 
may be seen by reference to Liebig, page 72 and 73 
—“A most striking proof of the influence of potash 
upon vegetation has been furnished by the investi- 
gations of the ‘“‘ administration” of Tobacco in Paris. 
For many years accurate analysis of the ashes of va- 
rious sorts of tobacco have been executed by the or- 
ders of the “‘ administration,” and it has been found 
ae the result of these, that the value of the tobacco 
stands in a certain relation to the quantity of potash 
contained in the ashes. By this means a mode was 
furnished of distinguishing the different soils upon 
which the tobacco, under examination, had been 
cultivated, as well as the peculiar class to which it 
belonged. ‘ Another striking fact was also disclos- 
ed through these analyses, certain celebrated kinds 
of American tobacco were found gradually to yield 
a similar quantity of ashes, and their value diminish- 
ed in the same proportion.” 

There is another part of the subject which I think 
is quite as important as which plant requires the 
most Silica of Potash, and that is this, which is the 
eheapest mode, and what is the best combination to 
apply it to the soil. 

The Potash of Commerce is high and not very 
convenient to apply, and from a small trial I made 
last year on turnips, L am induced to believe that it 
will be found much inferior to ashes as a manure. It 
cost me in Baltimore 7} cents per puund, and I ap- 
plied 80 Ibs., 360 Ibs. and 800 Ibs. per acre, on dif- 
ferent pieces of land of the same soil, and put 250 
bushels of ashes (which had been leached for 4 
months) per acre on the same soil, and the turnips on 
the ashed piece was much the best, and I believe the 
soil is left in much the best condition. 

Ihave made many experiments and still hold to 
the system I adopted ten years since, to give my 
land large dressings of lime and ashes, and then as 
far as circumstances would permit, follow with com- 
post, clover, farm-yard manure, guano, and every- 
thing which contained vegetable or animal manure, 
feeling confident when my soil was well stored with 
lime and potash I should receive the full powers of 
all other manures which | might put on, but if the 
soil was destitute of either, much of my other man- 
ure would lay dormant in the soil and prevent rath- 
er than promote the growth of vegetation; and though 
I find my expenditures were large, my expenses 
were small compared to the profits, as will be seen 
from some of my estimates, and if any of your cor- 
respondents can show a better way, I for one will 
walk in it, for net profits are the marrow of farming. 
As I fear I have been tedious on this subject, I will 





draw this paper toa close, by subscribing myself, 
Your most obedient servant, 
R. N. MILBURN. 





Sr. Mary’s County Acricutturat Soctery.— 
By the following proceedings of this Association, it 
will be seen that the President has presented a reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted, recommend- 
ing to the members of the Society to subscribe for 
our journal—We feel highly complimented by this 
token of the approbation of our friends of St. Mary’s, 
and we hope our labors during the coming volume, 
will prove our determination to deserve their good 
opinion, 

The selection of Mr. Coad to deliver the address 
at the August meeting, is thus noticed by the “* Bea- 
con:” 

“A better selection could hardly have been made 
in our county. Mr. Coad is not only a gentleman 
of an eminently practical turn of mind, but he takes 
a great interest in everything pertaining to the sci- 
ence of Agriculture, and is moreover one of the best 
read farmers amongst us. Our citizens may expect 
from him an able and instructive address.” 

Meetine or THE AcricutturaL Sociery.—At 
an adjourned meeting of the St. Mary’s County Agri- 
cultural Society, held at the Court House, in Leon- 
ard Town, on Tuesday, the 9th of May—present, 

H. G. S. Key, President, 
and E. L. Spatpine, Secretary— 
the following proceedings were had: 

On motion, it was resolved, that a suitable person 
be appointed to deliver an address before the Socie- 
ty on the first Tuesday in August Court; whereup- 
on, Georce D. Coap, Esq., was chosen to deliver 
said Address. 

The following preamble and resolution, prepared 
by the President, were then submitted to the meet- 
ing and uanimously adopted: 

Whereas Agriculture, like all other arts, requires 
research as well as due industry and attention to all 
that appertains thereto, and to be properly apprecia- 
ted, intelligent direction to inquiry must be given to 
enable us to enter the race of improvement that 
marks the melioration of the present day— 

Therefore, Resolved, by the Agricultural Soeiety 
of St. Mary’s County, that the members of this Soci- 
ety are hereby advised to subscribe to the instructive 
and well conducted ‘American Farmer,” and are 
requested to urge its support and circulation to our 
fellow-citizens generally, or such other agricultural 
paper as they may prefer. 

The following resolution was also submitted to the 
meeting by Georce D. Coan, Esq., and unanimous- 
ly adopted : 

Resolved, Thatan adjourned meeting of this society 
ty be held on the second Tuesday of June, for the pur- 
pose of receiving and considering the reports of the 
District Committees, as directed to be made by the 
7th art. of the constitution. 

The meeting thereupon adjourned. 

H. G. S. Ker, President. 

E. L. Spatpine, Secretary. 


Ting NOT 18 Goop worKs.—Some few years 
since your readers were both gratified and instructed 
by the communications of Mr. A. Shriver,—who, if 
I mistake not, is one of our most successful farmers, 
—and if he is not wearied of well-doing I should like 
to hear from him again. Please insert this, and 
oblige A Marrzanp Susscaiper. 
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FARMER’S CLUB.—DELAWARE. 

The ‘“ Farmer’s Club,” held its regular monthly 
meetirg at Dr. Thomson’s residence. 

It was remarked that Mr. Affleck of Mississippi, 
in an interesting article furnished to De Bowe’s Re- 
view, an ably conducted Southern periodical, on the 
subject of the Cherokee Rose as being suitable for 
live fences, expressed the opinion that though an 
evergreen at the South, it would stand our Northern 
winters. Mr. Holcomb said that he understood 
Gen. Brandon, of Mississippi, had sent a year or 
two back, several hundred young plants to Mr. Geo. 
Law, of Baltimore, but had not heard how they suc- 
ceeded.* Dr. Thomson observed, there was no doubt 
of their standing the winters of Baltimore or Dela- 
ware, that he had a shrub obtained of Mr. Landreth, 
then on his grounds, which had been there two or 
three years. According to Mr. Affleck’s accounts it 
is being extensively used in the Southern States, as 
a live fence, plantations in the neighborhood of Nat- 
chez, as well as in parts of Louisiana, being fenced 
with it, and nothing can exceed its beauty and utility 
asafence. Doubts were expressed by the club 
whether it was as well adapted as the Osage Orange, 
for more Northern latitudes. Mr. Holcomb remark- 
ed that in a Southern and Western trip he had re- 
cently taken, he had made many inquiries, and what 
personal examinations he was able to, as to the fit- 
ness of this latter shrub for fences; he was of opin- 
jon that it would at no distant day constitute the 

rincipal fences in the Western, Middle, and per- 
- Northern States. Unlike the New Castle thorn, 
it seemed to grow on almost any soil. You might 
plant the seed, drilling it as you would a row of corn, 
the hedge required no bank to it. They were bring- 
ing the seed from Texas, and the Red River Coun- 
try by hundreds of bushels. One bushel will enclose 
64 acres. For the Western prairies it would prove 
invaluable, and scarcely less so to us, where fencing 
material is so high. Common Cedar Rails are now 
selling for eight dollars a hundred with us. 

Dr. Thomson.—I have plants two years old, of the 
Osage Orange, in my garden; I wish the club to ex- 
amine them, and I wish to present them with speci- 
mens of them. This subject of live fences is one of 
vast importance—second to no other in the whole 
range of Agricultural economy. Several years back 
the late Dr. Gibbons, Dr. Darlington of West Ches- 
ter and myself, at the instance of some of our West- 
ern Agricultural friends, acted as a committee in in- 
vestigating and reporting, upon the value of the New 
Castle and Virginia Thorn for live fences. Our re. 
port was unfavorable to their general use. From 
what I have seen of the Osage Orange, and what | 
have heard of its habits, its hardiness as a shrub, its 
thriftiness of growth, I incline to think with Mr. 
Holcomb, that it is likely to furnish with live fences, 
vast rural districts of our couvtry. 

Mr. Sawdon—(Having carefully examined the 
shrub.) The thorn very much resembles the Eng- 
lish Hawthorn at the same age,—it is well covered 
with thorns. I see no reason why it should not make 
a good fence. 

Mr. Jackson —1 have started a young Nursery of 
it, and hope to have a good many plauts ready by 
next spring. 

(*Mr. Law informs us, that when received, the 
earth in the box was very offensive, and on examin- 
ing the cuttings, they were found dead and rotted, 
which was attributed to the condition of the earth 
about them.—Ep. Amer. Far.]} 
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Mr. Gibbons (an invited guest.)—If the Osage Or- 
ange should indeed be found to supply the desideratum 
of a line fence in a country where there is so much 
timber annually destroyed, and such an immense ex- 
pense incurred in erecting fences, it would take off a 
great burthen from agriculture, which according to 
the late Nicholas Biddle, is annually taxed in con- 
nexion with the building and keeping up of fences, 
ina sum that would almost embarrass the British 
Exchequer. 

Major Jones alluded to a hedge of Osage Orange 
put out many years since in Maryland, by John Ran- 
dall, Esq., Civil Engineer, and one stil] earlier was 
spoken of put out by Mr. Mapa, near the “ Rising 
Sun,” Philadelphia County, as also the Osage hedges 
surrounding the beautiful residences along School 
House lane, near Germantown. 

In reference to the improvement in agriculture in 
New Castle County, within the last ten or fifteen 
years, the question was suggested as to what extent 
it had improved, what was the probable per cent. 

D. W. Gemmill.—The improvement throughout of 
the county has been very great ; it is difficult perhaps 
to fix the average per cent. but if we take the farms 
belonging to the members of this Club, with which 
we are all acquainted, there is no doubt that the 
production has been increased full fifty per cent.— 
Go back fifteen years and I have little doubt, that 
the agricultural productions of New Castle county 
have been doubled. Lime and Clover have been the 
great agents. 

B. Jackson.—If you select particular farms, the in- 
crease has been two or three hundred, instead of fif- 
ty per cent.; fifty may approach an average for the 
county. As Mr. Gemmill says, lime and clover, 
and an improved husbandry—better ploughing—bet- 
ter preparation of the ground—more system, more 
care of stock, more economy of manures, have all 
contributed. 

Major Jones.—The increase in the value of real es- 
tate has been somewhat in proportion to its increas- 
ed productions ; by an improved husbandry, the cap- 
ital, while yielding twice its former income, has it- 
self been doubled in amount. 

Major And ews.—Suppose this so, that the im- 
provement has been progressive to this time, how 
much farther may we improve toadvantage? Atan 
agricultural party at Sir Robert Peel’s, as reported 
in the “‘Farmer’s Library,” one of the speakers, a 
practical agriculturist, remarked that “ good high 
farming, was by far the most profitable; the starva- 
tion principle was a losing game ; if we borrow from 
the earth, we must repay or we should soon find an 
empty exchequer.” They have betterfmarkets and 
cheaper labor than we have, and can afford greater 
outlay, still I think we may go on improving as yet. 

Mr. Jackson.—Yes, very far beyond what we are 
at present. 

Mr. Gemmill.—I should have no fear of using ~ 
tal in improving the best of our land still farther, by 
the judicious use of lime, &c. I say judicious, for I 
know some instances, where land has been injured 
by the injudicious use of lime. 

Mr. Sawdon.—We may go on improving for a 
quarter of a century, and then be behind the improv- 
ed agriculture of England; probably our markets 
will not allow our using the concentrated manure as 
they do, but lime we may buy. 

Mojor Jones.—The merit with us, is not alone to 
make the two blades of grass grow, but to find where 
the one or two blades, as the case may be, may be 
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sold. England scarce emptied our granaries one 
year, and it nearly bankrupted her. This wasa year 
of famine which may not soon make a market for us 
again. 


Corn.—We received the following note, with the 
stock of corn noticed, from Mr. Tilghman, of Tal- 
bot, and have placed it in our office for examination. 
—lt is quite a curiosity. 

Hope, Friday, 19th May, 1848. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir :—I send you a stock of corn which I consider 
a curiosity; it was raised by’my tenant, Mr. Hinson 
Kirby, is the growth of 1846; I have often seen 
large ears surrounded by smaller ones all coming 
from the same stem ; in this, however, there are two 
distinct stems, each having a groove of its own. 

It is the first of the kind | ever saw, and although 
Ihave shown it to several ‘old and experienced 
farmers,” have as yet seen no one who has ever seen 
a stock like it. 

I had supposed it accidental, but Mr. Kirby says 
that in his crop of ’47 he found siz stalks like it, with 
this difference, that only one ear on each stock was 
perfect, the other being very small and not entirely 
filled out. I hope it will reach you safely, but have 
some fears of it, being very dry and brittle. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 
Your most ob’t serv’t, 
Rosert Lioyp Titcuman. 





ENQUIRY CONCERNING THE CULTURE OF 
TOBACCO. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


Mr. Eviror:—Feeiing a desire to be informed as 
te the best method of raising Tobacco, I should feel 
greatly indebted to some one of the numerous tobac- 
co planters to inform me through the columns of your 
wide-spread journal, what is the best manner of pre- 
paring the seed bed—the best location for it—what 
manures, if any, are used in the seed bed—the time 
of sowing the seed—when the plants should be set 
out—how far distant the rows should be apart— 
what the distance the plants should stand in the rows 
—how often they should be cultivated, and what is 
the best kind of plough or other implement—when 
the plants should be topped and what is the best im- 
plement to do it with—when cut, and the best mode 
of curing and packing. 

An AGRrIicuLturist. 

Fancy Farm, May 10, 1848. 





Tue Tosacco Cror.—The Marlboro’ (Md.) Ga- 
zette, in some remarks on the crops of the last and 
the present year, states that there will not be an 
average crop grown this year in Maryland, and gives 
these reasons for it: 

“In 1847, the crop of tobacco, it is proved and ad- 
mitted on all lands, was avery small one. Many 
planters abandoned its culture entirely, and doing so, 
some of them disposed of a part of their slaves, and 
now if they would again return to their former sys- 
tem of large cropping, are unable to do so—others 
see no inducment to make large crops this year, and 
are determined not to attempt it—while some are 
preparing for a fullcrop. Added to the inability and 
want of disposition to make a large crop, it is a fact 
that for several years past the great increase of the 
tobacco worm has rendered it one of the most preca- 
rious crops now raised. In some instances we have 





known whole fields of tobacco to be almost literally 
destroyed by them. So thatno ‘ calculation” can 
be made, or even the most experienced Yankee 
‘* guess” what will be the fate of the crop of 1848.” 





Larce Crop or Invian Conn.—The field on which 
I grew 172 bushels of corn to the acre, and 2 two- 
horse loads of pumpkins, was on a clover and timo- 
thy sod of three years standing, and on white-oak up- 
land—part of a farm that was considered run down. 
In the fall and winter of 1846, I fattened on it about 
30 head of hogs, by scattering the corn on the worst 
parts of the same. About the month of March last, 
I gave ita moderate dressing of barn-yard manure. 
The field was plowed six or eight inches deep, so 
thatin parts hard yellow clay was turned up full two 
inches deep. The corn was planted in rows four 
feet apart, averaging about one foot distant in the 
row. When first the corn came up, it had an unfa- 
vorable appearance, in consequence of the large spa- 
ces of held chen; it looked very yellow in patches, 
but by degrees these patches disappeared, and as soon 
as the roots had penetrated below the clay, and 
reached the sod, it showed quite a healthy color, and 
made a rapid growth. I was careful during the 
whole of the cultivation, to disturb as little as pos- 
sible, the sod. 
A. A. Metuert. 
EXPENSE OF CULTIVATING TEN ACRES. 
Manure and hauling,- - - - - = 
April 11, 7 days plowing, at $1.50 per day, 10 50 
- 2 days harrowing, at $1.50 per day, 3 00 


S 


“30th, to May 4, striking out,- - - - 1 25 
Man 5 days planting, at 50c., - - - 250 
Boys dropping, - - - - + - - = 125 
Three bushels corn, at 40c., - - - 1 20 

May 15, Replanting,&c., - - - - - - 100 
Plowing some 4 times, 3 days each, $1, 12 00 
Boys harvesting same, - - = - - 9 00 





Cost of cultivating ter acres, - - - $61 70 
or $6.17 per acre, exclusive of rent. 
P. S. I cut the whole of the corn, and the fodder 
has been sufficient to save from eight to ten acres of 
hay, my usual consumption.—Albany Cultivator. 


Aut Ricuat.—We have been forwarding circulars 
to a number of our subscribers who have over-look- 
ed their little dues on account of the “‘ Farmer,” and 
would take the opportunity of acknowledging the 
promptitude with which our hint has been attended to. 
We remarked in our circular that we were conscious 
of having given the full value for the amount of 
indebtedness—a subscriber in Washington county, 
Md., in forwarding his dues, remarks: 

‘IT send you the amount due you and one year’s 
subscription in advance—and must admit that I have 
received an equivalent for my money.” 

From a letter to the publisher, dated Fredericks- 
burg, Va., we make the followingextract: ‘As the 
present volume of the “ Farmer” will soon be con- 
cluded, I avail myself of the present opportunity to 
send on the dollar in advance for the next volume, 
as it is always my custom to pay in advance for my 
papers, and by the way, I can say without any flat- 
tery, that your paper is the best of its kind publish- 
ed, and whoever sends his dollar to you, will get well 
repaid for the outlay. 
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TO WRITERS UPON THE SUBJECT 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


$100 in PREMIUMS!! 


The admirable Essays upon the ‘‘ Renovation oF 
Worn-out Lanps,” which appeared in our present 
volume, excited so much interest—challenged such 
warm encomiums, and were so universally admired 
by the agricultural public throughout the country— 
were of such vital importance toa very large portion 
of the proprietors of lands in the old States, and 
aroused so general a spirit of improvement, that we 
have come to the conclusion to offer the following 

PREMIUMS: 

No. 1. A piece of Sitver Piate of the value of 
$50, to be — to the author of the best Essay 
upon the RENOVATION OF WORN-OUT 
LANDS; the cost of improvement, the time of ef- 
fecting, and the permanency of said improvement 
when made, to govern the judges in making up 
their decision, all other things being equal, prefer- 
ence to be given to that plan which is least expen- 
sive and best calculated to ensure fertility and 
lastingness—the essay not to exceed in space, six 
pages of the American Farmer. 

No. 2. A piece of Sirver Prare of the value of 
$30, to be given to the author of the 2d best Essay 
on the same subject—the judges to be governed in 
their decision by the same principles as to cost, 
time, and durability, &c. as in the first premium. 

No. 3. A piece of Sirver Prate of the value of 
$20, to be given to the author of the 3d best Es- 
say upon the same subject, the judges to be gov- 
erned in their decision, by the same principies as 
in the cases of the first and second premiums. 
The plate will be manufactured by Messrs. Kirk 

& Son, of this city, with suitable inscriptions en- 

graved thereon. 

The essays are expected to be based upon the 
knowledge of facts which may be stated therein, eith- 
er thro’ the experience of the writer, or from well au- 
thenticated data. 

All essays, whether awarded premiums or not, to 
be published at the option of the Editor, the au- 
thors of the unsuccessful essays, however, reserving 
to themselves the right of withholding their names 
at their discretion. 

All Essays to be either handed in or transmitted to 
the undersigned by the Ist day of September next. 
Each essay to be soengpenies by the name and resi- 
dence of the author. The publication of the essays 
to which the Prizes may be awarded, will be com- 
menced, if practicable in the October No. of the 
American Farmer, and the PRIZES will be exhibit- 
ed and presented at the Fairs to be held in the Fall, 
either in Prince George’s, Talbot, or Montgomery 
counties, or at the Fair of the Maryland Institute for 
the Promotion of the Mechanic Arts, to be held in 
this city in the month of October—of which due no- 
tice will be given. 

The Judges who are to decide upon the merits of 
the several essays will be announced hereafter. 

We are impelled to this course, by the great de- 
sire which we feel to see the lands which were origi- 








nally so fertile—which, for years which runneth be- 
yond the memory of man, so liberally contributed to 
the sustenance and comfort of our people—once more 
restored to that condition in which they stood in their 
virgin freshness, and we trust sincerely that the ob- 
ject we have in view, will stimulate to action many 
intelligent minds among our readers, and that we 
shall be gratified in beholding a spirit of the most 
generous rivalry—an ennobling contest for the sev- 
eral prizes. The several essays to be addressed to 
SAMUEL SANDS, 
Publisher of the American Farmer. 
Baltimore, Md. 


To our Excuances.—Most of our brethren of the 
Press, do us the honor to copy very extensively from 
every month’s number of our Journal. The charac- 
ter of our work, therefore, cannot but be well known 
to their readers—may we ask the favor of them to 
copy our prospectus, announcing the commencement 
of a new volume,—or if their space will not permit 
this, to give such a notice of it, as will call immedi- 
ate attention thereto—The very liberal prizes which 
we offer for essays upon a subject which is of deep 
interest to every citizen of the old States—the Reno- 
vation of our Worn-out Lands—wiil, no doubt, claim a 
special notice at their hands. 





To our Parrons.—As a new volume will com- 
|mence in July, we would respectfully ask our kind 
| patrons to be prompt in forwarding their subscrip- 
tions, and to accompany the same with the name of a 
new subscriber—we think we can promise a rich 
feast in our next volume. We have already heard 
of clubs being formed in various parts of our State 
| —by increasing them to 30, it will be seen that a 
| saving of 334 per cent. is secured. 


CLOSE OF THE PRESENT VOLUME. 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE NEW. 

With this number our present volume will close, 
—on the first of the next month we shall commence 
| & new one. Such being the case, we deem it a fit 
| occasion to solicit new subscribers, and to invoke our 
| old ones to lend us their valuable aid in furthering our 
‘object. We feel assured, that there is not one a- 
|mong them, who has not influence enough with his 
neighbors to induce one or more of them to take the 
American Farmer, and that all that is necessary to 
ensure success, is to make the attempt. Thus be- 
lieving, and knowing that the information imparted 
by our journal, is worth intrinsically much more than 
the subscription price, we feel no delicacy in prefer- 
ring this request. Such anaccession to our present 
patronage, as we have indicated, would enable us to 
contribute much more liberally in the embellish- 
ment of the next volume, though we might not be 
able to improve its reading matter, as our Correspon- 
dents hitherto, have been of thatclass of writers, that, 
to expect improvement would be to indulge in vain 
and illusory hopes. Nor are we singular in this ap- 
preciation of their talents, as their communications 
have elicited the warmest commendations—the high- 
est eulogiums—throughout the country, and made the 
names of their authors as familiar in the fireside talks 
of husbandmen in the remotest parts of it, as they are 
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athome. Did we not feel proud of our correspon- 
dents we should be made of impenetrable stuff— 
which we are not—and while we are thus impressed 
with the great aid which we have received from 
them, we respectfully ask permission to tender them 
with our sincerest thanks—those thanks which spring 
from a grateful heart—for past favors, and to con- 
jure them, by every tie which should bind one agri- 
culturist to another, to continue their generous and 
instructive labors, in order that their benefits, like 
the stream that never dries up, may continue to flow 
onward and onward. 

We have reason to anticipate a largely increased 
addition to the contributors to the pages of our jour- 
nal, and the steps which it will be seen we are taking 
to secure the same, are of the most liberal kind—de- 
termined to do our best to make the “* Farmer’? val- 
uable to every one engaged in any manner with the 
cultivation of the soil, we can confidently appeal to 
our friends to aid us in disseminating it among their 
neighbors and friends, more particularly in the old 
Middle and Southern States. 

A correspondent from Eastern Virginia, under date 
of the Ist of May, sent usa list of subscribers, and 
adds: 

“‘These subscribers were obtained merely by 
recommending the “American Farmer” in terms it 
richly merits, and with no unusual trouble or diffi- 
eulty. Iam persuaded it would be easy to effect a 
very large increase in the number of your subscribers 
in this region, and profess myself at all times ready 
todo my part towards the accomplishment of this 
most Jaudable design. 
considerable importance to introduce to the notice 
of our community papers upon the subject of Agri- 
culture ; and of these as best adapted to our climate, scil 
and geographical position, as well as from the ability 
and energy with which it is conducted, the AMERICAN 
Farmer certainly stands pre-eminent!” 

We return our most grateful acknowledgment for 
this very substantial evidence of our correspondent’s 
kind feelings towards the success of our journal. 
Such disinterested acts of friendship on the part of 
our patrons are doubly acceptable, first, because 
they give the most satisfactory proof that our labors 
are appreciated ; and, secondly, because they evince 
a generous zeal in behalf of the cause of which we 
are the humble advocate. The high opinion which 
is expressed by our correspondent of the American 
Farmer, is the more gratifying to us as it proceeds 
from one eminently qualified to form a just estimate 
of its merits. 

The example of our correspondent is most praise- 
worthy, and will, we trust, be emulated by others, 
as, without indulging in a single sinister feeling, we 
may be permitted to remark, that it is calculated to 
arouse a spirit of rivalry among our readers to see 
who can do us the most good, and, through the in- 
crease of the circulation of our journal, the cause of 
Agriculture. 

L$ The suggestions of our correspondent will be 
attended to in our next and subsequent numbers. 


THE MECHANICS’ FAIR.—We have only 
space, at present, to remark, that the Mechanics’ 
air, announced in our last to take place at Wash- 
ington Hall, in this city, is now in successful opera- 
tion; and we would urge upon those whom this No. 





I regard it as a matter of | 





of our journal may reach during the week, who have 
not yet visited it, to do so forthwith, satisfied as we 
are, that they cannot fail to be gratified. A number 
of objects of interest to farmers are in the exhibition, 
which we may notice more particularly in our next. 
A Grist Mill of Mr. James Murray, machinist of this 
city, elicited much attention, as also did the machine 
for making fence, of Mr. C. Coleman, which was 
particularly noticed in our August No. of last year; 
and Mr. Whitman had a large display of Implements 
and Machinery, as is his wont on such occasions. 

The Maryland Institute, for the promotion of the 
Mechanic Arts, intend holding a Fair in October 
next, which we promise, in advance, will surpass any 
thing of the kind ever held in this section of the 
country. It is proposed to hold an Agricultural 
Exhibition in connection with the Institutes’s Fair ; 
and we seize the occasion to suggest, that the Agri- 
cultural Convention, proposed by Dr. Brewer, be 
held at the same time. More anon. 


Stare Acricutturat Cuemist.—The Governor 
has ‘une Dr. Higgins, of Anne Arundel coun- 
ty, to this important office, created at the last session 
of the Legislature of Maryland. We learn that Dr. 
H. will shortly enter upon the acttve duties of his 
appointment, and we have no doubt he will receive 
the cordial aid of the enlightened farmers and plan- 
ters of our State, amongst whom his public duties 
may call him. The opportunities which will be en- 
joyed by this officer, will enable him to obtain and 
impart valuable information upon subjects of deep 
interest to the agriculturist of the State, and it will no 
doubt be gratifying to our readers to learn, that Dr. 
Higgins will make the American Farmer the medium 
of communication to the public. 

P. S.—Since writing the above, we have received 
a communication from Dr. H. which will be found 
on another page. 





THE BOWIE SEEDLING. 

We are indebted to the politeness of that accom- 
plished agriculturist, Col. W. W. W. Bowie, of Prince 
George’s County, Md. for a barrel of his justly cele- 
brated ‘‘ Bowie Seedling Potatoes,’ and while we re- 
turn him our thanks for his very acceptable present, 
we may be permitted to add, that we have eaten of 
them and found them good, very good. In flavor 
they are mild and agreeable, as much soas the Mer- 
cer, which commands such well deserved popularity, 
if we may use that phrase—at every dinner table. 
This is a new variety raised from seed by Mr. B.— 
we think he deserves well of his country for having 
added so excellent a variety of this favorite vegeta- 
ble to those pre-existing—and we are sure we will 
be excused when we remark, that for this laudable 
effort to increase the agricultural resources of the 
country, he is as much entitled to the claim of being 
a benefactor, as is he who “ makes two blades of 
grass grow where but one grew before.” 

We have distributed a portion of those sent us to 
sundry of our subscribers for tria). 


Tue Royat AcricutturaL Society or Ene- 
LAND will hold its annual meeting at the town of 
York, on Thursday, the 15th of July next. The 
premiums range from five to fifty sovereigns. Mem- 
bers of the association have the privilege of a free 
entry—non-subscribers are allowed to enter on pay- 
ing 5 shillings. 


IC; Beta” is received. 
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RUTA BAGA TURNIPS. 


Those who may feel inclined to try the culture of 
this excellent root, we would recommend to lay 
themselves out to give the land a good deep plough- 
ing early this month, to harrow it and let it lay till 
about the 10th of June, when it should be manured 
with well rotted manure, ploughed and harrowed 
to receive the seed. Ruta Bagas will grow if sown 
broadcast, but will do better if sown in drills.— 
Where drilled in half the manure should be put in 
the drills, be covered with the soil and the seed drill- 
ed on it. We allude to the subject thus early to af- 
ford an opportunity of getting the manure together. 
Where decomposed stable or barn-yard manure may 
not be convenient, such a compost as we have named 
for White turnips will answer for this variety. 





EFFECT OF LIME. 


We have a very interesting letter from Dr. David 
Stewart, upon the application of Pure Lime, aid Mag- 
nesian Lime, which we shall publish in our next No. 
Dr. S. is one of the ablest analytical chemists in our 
city, and what makes his views the more interesting, 
is, that being a landed proprietor and having tried 
both descriptions of this mineral upon his estate, the 
facts which he details in his letter are the results 
alike of practical and scientifical observation, and, 
therefore, the more to be relied upon. We regret 
that owing to the crowded state of our pages at the 
time of the reception of Dr. S’s letter, we could not 
give it this month,—it will, however, prove an ad- 
mirable beginning for the new volume, which we 
shall commence on the first of July, proximo. 





A Lasor worthy or Parrior Farmers.—We 
could wish that some of our subscribers in the sev- 
eral counties, would take up and carry into effect, 
Dr. Brewer’s admirable plan for husbanding the in- 
terests of agriculture—a pian so full of good, needs 
only to be taken in hand by a few patriotic, enter- 
prising gentlemen, to find universal favor. See our 
journal, February number, page 246. 


A Goop Rorat Hasir.—A Spanish peasant when 
he eats a good apple, pear, peach, or any other 
fruit, in a forest, or by the road side, plants the seed, 
and hence it is, that the woodlands and road-sides of 
Spain have more fruit in and along them than those 
of any other country. 





REMEDIES FOR HORSES. 

Horse Omrment.—Blyth, in his Pocket “Farrier,” 
gives the following recipe for making an ointment 
for a wound, bruise in the flesh or hoof, broken 
knees, galled backs, bites, cracked heels, and mal- 
lenders, or when a horse may be gelded, to heal the 
wound and keep the flies away : 

“Take rozin 4 ounces, bees wax 3 ounces, hog’s 
lard } 1b., common turpentine 6 0z , dissolve them ina 
pipkin with a gentle heat; then add two ounces of 
fine powdered verdigris, stir them together witha 
stick, and strain the whole through a coarse cloth, 
set it aside to cool for use.” 

Horse Omrment ror Spraivs.—Teke 1 quart of 


soft soap, 1 gill spirits of turpentine, 1 gill spirits of 





camphor, 1 gill of the oil of Origanum, and 1 pint 
sweet oi; mix the whole together, and rub the 
sprained part three times a day for a few days, when, 
in most cases, a cure will be effected. 


For Dirricotty 1s Urniatine.—Boil 4 ounces 
of the flowers of yarrow in half a gallon of water for 
30 minutes, then strain, and add 1 oz. of saltpetre to 
the tea; when the saltpetre is dissolved, divide the 
portion into four parts, and moisten the food of the 
horse with one portion, each morniog, for four morn- 
ings in succession. 

Coo.ine Sprinc Drencu.—Make a tea of 2 oz. 
of the bark of the root of sassafras, and an equal 
quantity of spice wood, boil in half a gallon of water, 
dissolve in it 1 lb. of Glauber salts, and give the 
horse a pint of the decoction three or four mornings 
in succession on a fasting stomach, then give him 
gentle exercise for an hour before being fed. 

For tHe Croxic.—Boil 2 oz. of ginger in a quart 
of water, until the quantity has decreased one half, 
strain, and dissolve 2 oz. of soda therein—give this 
ina drench milk-warm. In one hour thereafter 
give 1 pint of linseed oil, and Jet the horse be moved 
slowly about for an hour. If the medicine does not 
operate in that time, he should receive an injection 
of Glauber salts, say } of a lb. dissolved in a quart of 
warm water. 


GAMA GRASS. 


Dr. Darlington, in his admirable work, entitled 
“Agricultural Botany,” which, from the beauty of its 
classification, arrangement, and intrinsic merit, 
should be in the hands of every intelligent farmer 
and planter, has these remarks upon this grass : 

“Obs. This stout and remarkable grass is not very 
common on the Atlantic slope of our continent; but 
it is said to be abundant in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. Some years ago, it was highly extolled bya 
few western correspondents of our agricultural jour- 
nals, as an article of fodder for stock; but I have 
not heard of it latterly. ‘The leaves and young 
culms may probably answer a good purpose, where 
better materials are scarce ; but any one who will 
examine the coarse, hard stems of the full grown or 
mature plant, may soun satisfy himself that it can 
never supersede the valuable grasses, or the good 
hay, now in use—nor compete, in any respect, with 
common Indian corn fodder.” 

There is no one to whose opinion, upon any matter 
connected with agriculture and its products, that we 
would sooner defer than we would to that of Dr. 
Darlington-Ist, because we know him to be qualified, 
by reading, practice, and love for the science, to give 
an intelligent opinion; and, secondly, because we 
know him to be truthful, and, therefore, incapable uf 
exerting any other but an impartial judgment. But 
as we have grown the Gama Grass, fed it green, and 
made it into kay, or fodder, if the latter term conforms 
more to the nature of the grass, and know its worth, 
we take occasion here to say, in all frankness and 
sincerity, that we believe it to be one of the very 
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best, most retished, and most prolific grasses grown ; 
that, whether it be fed green or dry, it isthe most 
profitable grass that can be cultivated. The reason 
that the Doctor has not “heard of it latterly,” arises, 
we suspect, from the fact, that its culture involves 
more labor than most agriculturists are willing to 
bestow upon the cultivation of any plant—it requir- 
ing first to be sown in a seed bed, the plants subse- 
quently set out in rows, and kept clear until they 
take possession of the soil. Such labor in the 
stocking of a meadow, in a country like ours, where 
labor is often scarce and wages high, is not well 
calculated to find much favor, and especially as it 
so happens, that the American mind looks more to 
present than to fulure emolument. 

The objection urged by the Doctor against the 
coarseness of the mature plant, does not hold good, 
as it is not in that state that it is cut, either for soil- 
ing or for hay. The plant, when grown on a deep, 
loamy, fertile soil, as it should be, and has plenty of 
manure given to it, is of rapid growth, allowing 
four cuttings of a season, ranging in height, at each, 
from 18 inches to 2 feet. From our experience 
in its growth, we have no hesitancy in saying that, 
if top-dressed after each cutting, ten tons of good 
hay may be grown on an acre in a single season, and 
that the hay will be as acceptable to horses or cattle 
as would timothy or clover hay, or Indian corn fed- 
der. We believe, also, that it contains as large a 
per centage of nutriment as either of them, while it 
possesses this advantage—a meadow, when once 
stocked with it, will last for 70 years, an advantage 
with labor-economists of no mean consideration. 

An acre set in Gama Grass, if planted in rich soil 
and top-dressed as suggested above, would, we be- 
lieve, be sufficient to soil ten head of stock from the 
20th of May till October; and we would ask—what 
other grass will do as much ? 


METHOD OF REDUCING BONE.DUST. 


A bushel of bone-dust will weigh about 45 lbs.— 
to reduce that quantity into a state susceptible of be. 
ing taken up as food by the roots of the plants, it will 
be necessay to dilute 23 Ibs. of sulphuric acid with 
69 lbs. of water, put the bones into a tight vessel, and 
pour the diluted sulphuric acid over them. Let the 
bones remain for 24 hours, then stir the whole to- 
gether; let the mixture remain for a day, when it 
will be fit to be applied to the ground,—whiech can 
either be done in its then liquid form, or may be mix- 
ed with good rich loam, and spread on the soil, and 
harrowed in. For ground, poor in heart, 20 bushels 
of bone-dust will be required; where the soil may be 
fertile, half the quantity of bone-dust will answer. 

In the preparation of larger quantities of bone-dust, 
the proportions of sulphuric acid and water above 
named must be observed, as also the method of re- 
ducing them. Bones, thus prepared, act more 
promptly than when applied in the ordinary way, of 
simply mixing them with mould, ashes, &c. 

Although we have published much from time to 


time upon this subject, still inquiries are made of us| a soil to the amount of .05, or even to 





as to the best method of preparing bones,—to satisfy 
which, we have thought it our duty to give the above 
simple process, and in order that there may be no 
room for misconstruction as to the mode, or misap- 
prehension as to the quantities, we have made the 
one plain, and given the measures of the others, so 
thatthe road is now clear, and all who list may tray- 
el thereon. 





ANALYSES OF SOILS. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


The following statement made from a large num- 
ber of analyses of soils, may be relied on as showing 
that the productiveness of a soil does not depend on 
the presence of a very large quantity of any one of its 
constituents, but upon the existence of r bom all in 
proper proportion. 

A very fertile soil remarkable for its productive- 
ness (particularly in wheat), may contain any one of 
the following constituents in the small proportion in- 
dicated in the first column, or it may have the large 
proportion noted in the other columns : 

Lime, a et Se 292 = 0.69 -76 
Magnesia, - - - .145 16 1.00 
Potash, - - : 005 -20 -65 


Soda, - - - ar 02 -130 
Phosphoric Acid, - 02 24600=«1.77 
Animal or Vegetable 
matter, or Organic ATT . ° 
matter, 
Chlorine or Muriatic Acid .003 . . 
Sulphuric Acid, - -008 . ; 
Silica or Sand, : 64.517 72.00 92.98 
Alumina, (orpureclay) 01.00 02. 07.3 
lron, - - - - 1. 5.8 


It appears from the above, that Jime must exist in 
every good soil in the proportion of .292, and that .76 
have been detected in a soil remarkable for its fer- 
tility. That .005 of potash is all that is required of 
this constituent—but that .65 have been found ina soil 
that was remarkably productive. 

The following also taken from many accurate an- 
alyses shows that a soil may contain any one of the 
necessary constituents of a good soil in the propor- 
tion indicated below, and yet yield no remuneration 
to the toil of its owner, may be in fact “‘a barren 
moor.” 

Lime, ° - - 1.65 0.53 0.40 

Humus, - - 3.98 > 

Rezin, - - - 0.42 ‘ 

Magnesia, - - 0.28 0.80 .16 .73 
0 


Potash, - 05 0.15 -30 
Soda, - - + 0.034 .06 
Phosphoric Acid, -198 19 40 .36 
Sulphate of Lime, - .04 ° . 
Animal and Vegetable 

matter, 47 ° ° ° 
Chlorine, - - -006 
Sulphuric Acid, - .051 
Alumina (or pure clay) 194 2.2 1.6 
Silica or Sand, 93. 92. 95.8 
fron, oo 2.22 3.9 2.2 


N. B.—The samples of soil were taken 12 inches 
deep inclusive. 

It is evident from the above, that .40 of lime 
may exist in a soil, and yet fail to give it fertility, 
or even 1.65 may be present and still the soil be 
barren. It also is shown that potash may exist in 
extent 
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of .30, and yet the soilnot be a productive one. 
The same is true in regard to any one of the above 
constituents of a good soil.* To demonstrate more 
fully the above, is annexed an analysis of a soil from 
the farm of Mr. Wm. Carmiche!, of Queen Anne’s | 
county, Md., which usually produces fifty bushels of 
wheat per acre : 
Silica, . ° ° ° . ° 88.80 
Organic Matter, ° ° ° ° - 620 
Alumina, . ° ° ° . 2.70 
Alumina and Iron Phos. . . ° ° 13 


Iron as Protoxide, ‘ P , ‘ 1.59 
Lime as Quick Lime, . ‘ bodes . 

(Oxide of Calcium) . ° . -23 
Ox. of Magnesium . . : . ° 07 
Sodium and Potassium, - ‘ - 28 


Here is a very productive soil, and yet it contains 
some of the constituents of a good soil in a less pro- 
portion than is found to existin a barren one. It 
obviously owes its excellence to the presence ina 
ae proportion of all the constituents of a good 
soil. 


An idea seems to be prevalent that the fertility of 
Jand is always in exact ratio to the quantity of lime, 
or some other specific ingredient; and many farmers 
annually lay out large sums in applying it to their 
soils, where the same amount expended in other ma- 
terials would very much more enhance the quantity 
of their crops. hat those other materials may be 
can only be determined by exact chemical analysis. 
This proves more fully than the most elaborate essay, 
the utility, nay, the necessity to the agricultural in- 
terests, of an office, like the one created by the Leg- 
islature at its last session. Having been honored 
with the appointment of State Agricultural Chemist, 
I respectfully inform the agriculturists of the Ist Gu- 
bernatorial District of Maryland, that I will com- 
mence my duties amongst them as soon as the ne- 
cessary preparation can be made as to apparatus, 
&c. In order that the data obtained from chemical 
analysis may be as valuable as possible, | request all 
persons having specimens of soil to be examined, to 
note down carefully the following items: 

The quantity produced per acre of wheat, Indian 
corn, rye, oats,or whatever else may be cultivated 
on the land— 

The time of sowing—of gathering—the manner, 
and time of working the soil. What manures have 
been applied to the soil, and the increased produc- 
tion after their application—the land and its pro- 
ducts should be accurately measured. The rain that 
falls during the period for cropping, and all other 
facts that may have any relation to the quantity of 
os produced. 

y your observance of the above request, aided by 
the analysis of soils on my part, I am quite certain a 
sufficient number of facts may be obtained to divest 
agriculture of the empyricism which hitherto has 
marked its pursuit, and render altogether or at least 
make it approximate very closely to, a science of 
fixed principles. All the ability which I possess 
shall be devoted to the attainment of this end. 

n ; JAMES HIGGINS. 

As I obtain a greater number of analyses, either 
from the works of others that may be relied on, or 
from my own labors, their deductions will be pub- 
lished,—want of time and temporary indisposition 
have prevented me from making them from the above, 








as fully now as I wished—they will be examined 


DRAINING OF MARSHES AND WET ARA- 
y BLE LANDS. 

By being drained, marshes which are now unsight> 
ly sources of disease, and as unproduttive as uh- 
healthy, may be converted into beautiful meadows, 
at once the fountains of wealth and the guaranties 
of health. All who have such lands upon their es- 
tates, should, at once, set about to transform them 
into arable soils—the improvement may cost time, 
labor and money, but it will pay 20 per cetit. upott 
the outlay in products, besides adding largely to the 
intrinsic value of such estates. 

The facts here presented for consideration, are 
worthy of mature reflection. Mr. F. Pym, of Eng- 
land, a farmer of great practical experience, used 
the following emphatic language with respect to the 
value of draining lands :—3L >>“ without that necessary 
operation—draining—the profitable occupation of heavy 
land cannot be carried on.” 

F. Falkland, Esquire, also of England, the author 
of several agricultural works of merit, thus sums up 
his views upon the importance of draining: 

‘¢ In conclusion it should be observed, that every at- 
tention which can be paid to the preparation and applica- 
tion of manures will be ineffectual in rendering soils fer- 
tile unless due regard be given to the removal of excess of 
moisture by draining, when needful. When a soil is 
saturated with water, the air is excluded from the 
roots of the plants, and prevented from acting upon 
the manure; while the low temperature produced, 
by continued evaporation from the surface, has an 
additional poweriul effect in retarding the progress 
of vegetation. 

“To lay manure upon wet soils, is,in truth, to throw 
money away ; but were draining universally effected, 
the whole of the now unproductive soil of the coun- 
try would, to a vast extent, be rendered capable of 
receiving the benefit of the numerous modes of fer- 
tilizing it. Its returns are immediate, as well as 
compensative ; and to hesitate to drain the land, is to 
hesitate to confer a benefit upon one’s self, of which 
a strong proof has been lately brought forward ina 
statement of the profit resulting from the drainage of 
467 acres, and the employment of the drain water 
over 89 acres of land, on the estate of Lord Hather- 
ton, in Staffordshire—affording a clear annual interest 
on the outlay of full thirty.seven per cent.” 


Tue Yettows in Peacu Trees.—The in-prun- 
ing, or the shortening of the branches of the peach 
trees, and the application of ashes, is recommended 
as a cure or preventive of the yellows in peach trees. 
Of the efficacy of this treatment we know nothing 
but from report; but this we do know, that ashes is a 
most excellent manure for most fruits, and believe 
it to be well adapted to the one in question. If the 
disease proceeds from over luxuriant vegetation, the 
shortening of the limbs, if judiciously done, would 
serve as a corrective. It is said that this operation 
may be performed this month, and that the proper quan- 
tity of ashes, is a peck of unspent, and double the 
quantity of leached for each tree. It is recommend- 
ed that it be placed around the trunk of each tree. 
If this really be a cure, or preventive, it will prove a 
great desideratum in the culture of this delicious fruit, 
which, in certain sections of our country, has suffer- 
ed so severely for years from the yellows, and, as the 
experiment is not expensive, we trust that peach 
culturists may be induced to try it, and report their 
success or failure, as the case may be, for publica- 


more carefully hereafter, and corrected should any | tion in our journal. In testing its efficacy, it would 


errors be found to exist. J. He 


be well to leave a few diseased trees untreated, a8 
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by so doing the virtue of the treatment would be 
fairly tested. We believe that half a peck of un- 
leached ashes would be enough for a tree. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


GARDEN WORK FOR JUNE. 

Melons.—Thin these out so as to leave only two 
or three of the best and strongest vines in the hill, 
weed and hoe around the plants. 

Squashes.—Trreat these as directed for melons. 

Sweet Potatoes.~-Clean these and draw earth around 
the vines. 

Setting-out Cabbage Plants.—Prepare your ground 
and set out your cabbage plants, taking advantage of 
the first rain to do so. 

Cauliflowers.—T he leaves of your early cauliflowers 
must be broken down to preserve the flowers from 
sun and rain. Plants of later sowing must be water- 
ed in all dry weather and kept clean. Plants ready 
for being transplanted should be set out the first 
rainy spell of weather. 

Celery.—The plants of this delicious vegetable 
should now be planted out. 

Peas.—Select a bed not too much exposed to the 
sun, and plant peas—the large marrowfat the best. 

Asparagus beds should be cleaned of weeds. 

Beans.—Plant successive crops of these in the be- 
ginning and middle of the month. 

Lettuce.—Set out your lettuce to head, and sow 
seed for another crop. 

Small Salading of all kinds.—Continue to sow seed 
of these throughout the month. 

Radishes.—Sow radish seed. 

Root Crops.—Attend and see that these are thin- 
ned out and weeded. 

Beets, Parsnips and Carrots.—Seed of these may be 
sown during the first week of this month. 

Endive.—Transplant your endive plants that are 
fit for setting out and sow more seed. 

Okra, Tomatoes, Egg Plants.—Earth up these and 
keep the beds clean of weeds. Tomatoes and Egg 
plants may still be set out. 

Peppers.—Set out your pepper plants. 

Pot Herbs.—If your plants are large enough set 
them out. 

Gathering Herbs.—All such herbs as are gathered 
for drying should be cut or gathered just when they 
are beginning to come into flower, and should be 











dried in the shade. 

Weeding.—Let every bed or border in your gar- 
den, which may require it, be weeded. 

Watering.—Bear in mind that the garden, where 
the watering pot is not frequently called into re- 
quisition in dry seasons, never fuils to suffer—that 
the food of plants are taken up in a liquid state, and 
that water is necessary to prepare it. 

Evergreens which may require it should now be 
trimmed up. 





Fruit Trees.—If your garden fruit trees have not 
already been painted with the mixture of soft soap, 
sulphur and salt as recommended in spring, give them 
a coat now. 

Irish Potatoes—If you have not already done plant- 
ing them, put in your bed of potatoes the first 
week in this month. 

Early Turnips.—You may still put in a small patch 
for early use—for their management we refer youto 
our remarks in preceding months. 


SOWING WHEAT UPON CORN LAND. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

The practice I suppose is not modern; the study 
of the practical farmer should be to make the 
most with the least labor. The oldest plan I recol- 
lect, was to pull the blades and cut the tops, take 
them out of the field, and plough in the wheat be- 
tween the corn rows—the next practice I observed 
and have followed, was, to cut the whole of the corn 
down and shock up in rows, plowing between the 
shocks regardless of the roots—some move the corn 
off of the first land, so as to get the whole field in 
wheat, and shock up upon a land that is sowed ; oth- 
ers leave it so, and put in oats in the spring—anoth- 
er plan now becoming fashionable, is to cut the corn 
and shock, as in the second description, and sow the 
wheat and plough it in between each corn row, leav 
ing the roots unturned, rolling the whole afterwards. 
The plan that appears to be more practical than 
either of those mentioned, is, to plant your corn in 
drills, five, six or eight feet apart, and keep the land in 
good order, which will make your corn. The next 
and most important thing to be done is, to get your 
wheat in—you have then one crop made, and anoth- 
er pitched—you can then goon to save provender 
and secure your corn. I expect to leave my corn 
stalks in the field in the care of nature’s analysing 
and decomposing powers, notwithstanding Mr. Golds- 
borough’s and Bommer’s plan to the contrary. Any 
information or suggestion from the Editor, or of the 
numerous readers of the American Farmer, will be 
kindly and thankfully received by your wwe 


Tracy’s Landing, A. A. Co., Md. 


DETERIORATION AND RENOVATION OF 
ORCHARDS. 

In this part of our country the complaint, if not 
general, pervades to some extent, that our apple or- 
chards do not bear as fair fruit, or in quantities as 
large, as they didin years past. The complaint is 
founded in truth, and that there must be a cause for 
it, isas obvious as is that other truth, that effect nev- 
er came without cause. What is to be done to reno- 
vate such orchards? is a question very generally 
asked, and as it is an interesting one, we shall under- 
take to make a suggestion or two upon the subject, 
leaving it to the option of our readers to reject or 
improve upon them as in their wisdom may seem 
most proper. It is a fact that our market is mostly sup- 





plied by Eastern winter upples; now this state of things 
should not be permitted to exist, and as we think it 
may be remedied, we shall state the means which, 
in our opinion, can successfully be used to effect the 


remedy. 
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It has, unfortunately, been the custom with many, 
after having encountered the trouble and expense of 
planting orchards, of leaving their trees to their fate. 
This should not be. The trees from the time of be- 
ing set out, until they come into bearing, should be 
yearly cultivated,—so ought they, afterwards, every 
few years—not in grass or small grain crops, but in 
such crops as may require row culture. Trees re- 
quire as much manure as do any other crops, and 
the more care observed in cultivating the ground on 
which an orchard of trees may stand, the more 
healthy will the trees be, and the fairer and more 
abundant their fruit. 

Trees that may have dead limbs on them, should, 
at the proper period have such limbs carefully saw- 
ed off, the surface of the wound smoothed off with a 
drawing knife or other sharp instrument, and the 
wound covered with a composition made of rosin, 
oil, and beeswax, in equal proportions, melted and 
mixed well together, into which, while warm, a small 
portion of spirits of turpentine should be infused, or 
with a mixture, made of equal parts of lime, clay 
and cow dung—give the wound two coats of this, 
and, as the last coat is put on, dust it with plaster or 
sand, so as to assist in resisting rain. 

Trees whose trunks have moss on them, or a rough 
scabby bark, should be scraped, and washed with 
brine, or a ley made of ashes, or 1 |b. of potash and 
4 gallons of water. This having been done, paint 
the bodies with a mixture comprised in the propor- 
tion of 2 gallons of soft soap, 1 quart of salt, 1 Ib. of 
flour of sulphur, and 2 quarts of soot. 

All orchards growing on lands that may not have 
been limed, should be ploughed at any convenient 
season, (care being taken not to plough so deep as 
to lacerate the roots of the trees) and dressed with 
50 bushels of lime, broadcast. 

In pruning, caution should be observed not to car- 
ry the operation beyond what may be absolutely ne- 
cessary to let the air and sun pass freely through the 
branches—prodigality in cutting does more injury 
than not cutting at all—discretion and judgment 
must accompany the knife. 

If it be not convenient to lime the whole orchard, 
mix equal quantities of lime and ashes together, and 
sow a peck of the mixture around each tree. 

Where it may not be within the power of the 
owner of an orchard to cultivate it in row culture, 
he should late each fall dig in around each tree, for 
several feet in circumference, a compost made of 
scrapings of the cow yard, mould from the woods, 
the scrapings of the roads, marsh tud, peat, stable 
manure, bone-dust, and lime or ashes. This com- 


post should be some months old, and be shovelled 
over every few weeks while being decomposed. 
With regard to quantities, an equality should be ob- 
served in al except the lime, bone-dust and ashes— 
of these they should be so apportioned as not to give 
more than a peck of the three last to each tree. 

If it should be objected to our plan that it involves 
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too much trouble, our reply would be, that good fair 
fruit cannot be grown without trouble, and that he who 
begrudges it, had better leave the growing of fruit to 
those who are influenced by different views. 


METHOD OF PRESERVING PEACHES. 

We find the following recipe for preserving 
peaches, so as to retain their original flavor, in the 
Boston Cultivator. The poows is a simple one, and 
as inexpensive as simple. We publish it for the 
benefit of our lady readers, in order that they may 
have an opportunity of testing it: 

“«Clean your peaches by pouring hot water upon 
them and afterwards wiping them with a coarse 
cloth ; put them into glass, or earthen jars, cork them 
up,* and fasten the cork with wire or strong twine, 
then put the jars ina kettle of hot water until the 
atmospheric air is expelled from the jars, after 
which seal them tight with wax. Peaches prepared 
in this way retain their original flavor, and are as 
equally delicious when cooked in the ordinary man- 
ner six months ora year after being put up as if just 
taken from the trees.” 





*We question the propriety of placing the jars in 
hot water corked, because we believe that the expen- 
sion of the air, the necessary consequence of being 
under the action of heat, will occasion them to burst. 
We think that it would be best to place the jars in 
cold water, uncorked, and to gradually heat them to 
the desired point of heat—what that point may be, 
is not sufficiently explained in the recipe, as the 
term “ hot-water,” is entirely too indefinite to fix any 
precise idea upon the mind—what one would consid- 
er hot, another might deem only warm. If some de- 
gree of heat known to the thermometer, had been 
named, the term would have carried a definite mean- 
ing with it. But the idea of expelling atmospheric 
air, or in other words, producing a vacuum in the 
jars, corked up, by means of heat, is altogether un- 
philosophic, as a complete expulsion of the atmos- 
phere could not be effected even by the aid of an air 
pump. By immersing those jars in hot water, cork- 
ed, the air would become rarifiec, expand, and par- 
tially release itself by the demolition of the jars, but 
could not be entirely expelled by the process named. 

[Editor American Farmer. 
TURTLE SOUP. 

We have often heard of mock turtle soup, and, 
like many others, have often eaten of it, presuming 
for the moment we were partaking of the article 
made from the Simon Pure Green Turtle, when, it 
fact, it derived all its dignity of flavor from a calf’s 
head and the cunning of the cook; but who ever be- 
fore heard of Turtle soup being made of Spanish 
Beans? Why, the writer of this has not only heard, 
but eaten of it with thegusto, not of anepicure, with an 
appetite and taste of the man keen and discriminat- 
ing, because they had not been vitiated by inordinate 
indulgence,—who believes that the philosophy of 
health consists in stopping at that point which repu- 
diates gormandizing, believing it to be the antipodes 
of enjoyment, and who looks upon moderation in 
eating, as the true safe-guard of every one who 
would preserve the energies of his body and mind in 
their integrity and vigor. 

When we commenced this paragraph, our inten- 
tion was simply to give the recipe for making asoup 
out of Spanish Beans, which isso like turtle soup, 
that very many who may eat of it would smack his 
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lips under the pleasing conceit that he had really par- 
taken of the genuine article; but we find that we 
have unwittingly fallen into a fit of moralising, and 
as that was foreign from our object, we will dis- 
mount from our stilts, and give the recipe. 

Take the usual quantity of beans, (the Spanish, a 
black bean) wash them, put them into the pot with 
the proper quantity of water, boil them until thor- 
oughly done, then dip the beans out of the pot and 
press them through a colander, return into the wa- 
ter of the pot in which the beans are boiled, the flour 
of the beans thus pressed through the colander, tie up 
some Thyme, put it in the pot, and let it simmer a 
few minutes, then boil a few eggs hard, take the 
shells off, quarter the eggs and put then into the 
soup, together with a sliced lemon, and season with 
pepper and salt and butter, and you will have a soup 
so nearly approaching the flavor of the real turtle 
soup, that few, except for the absence of the meat, 





would be able to distinguish the difference. Those 
who like wine in their soup, can, of course, add it, so 
as to suit their taste. 
We give this recipe Now, as there is yet time to | 
‘over and mature the Spanish Bean.* It is nearly | 
lack, which imparts to the soup the color of that 
made from the turtle, is rich in the elements of nu- 
trition, delicious in flavor, and, as we think, altogeth- 
era very superior variety—a variety that should 
have a place in every agriculturist’s garden—if not | 
in his field, as besides its excellence, it bears well. 





*This bean is called the ‘‘ Black Dwarf,” and was, 
we believe, introduced into our country by that 
friend of agriculture, Mr. George Law, of our city, 
to whom the farming public is indebted for masy 
good things before and since. 


FLORICULTURE. 
Prepared for the American Farmer, by S. Feast, Florit. 

Fuchias and Calceolorias, in bloom, should be kept 
from the scorching rays of the sun, and carefully 
watered. 

Dahlias.—To ensure a good bloom of these, plant 
them out the first week of this month, into a rich 
loamy soil, and stake them as they grow. 

Camellias will now have finished their growth, and 
may be removed to the open air, placed in a half 
shady situation, and syringe frequently. 

Cactuses should be watered freely ; repot such as 
need it. 

Azaleas should now be repotted, and watered free- 


ly. 

Geraniums when done blooming, should be remov- 
ed to the open air, in order to harden their wood for 
cuttings next month. 

Achimones should be repotted if they require it. 

China Aster, and other annuals, which have been 
raised in pots or boxes, should be transplanted to the 
border. 

Hardy Perennial Flower Seeds, sown this month, 
will flower next spring. 

Scarlet Geraniums, if planted in the border, will 
give an abundance of flowers during the summer. 

Roses which have flowered in pots should be turn- 
ed out into the border. 

Tulips and Hyacinths may be taken up, and kept 
dry until October, when they should be planted again. 

Cyclamines should be kept in a shady situation and 





sparingly watered. 


BALTIMORE MARKET—May 27. 
Coffee. —Rio 63a7:; Laguyra 7; St. Domingo 4 7-8 
a5.—Caltle, Beef. On Monday there were 679 head 
offered at the scales, of which 300 were purchased 
by city butchers; 110 remained over unsold, and 
269 were driven to Philadelphia. No sales of any 
moment have since taken place. We quote the rates 
at $2.20a$3.50 per 100 lbs. on the hoof, equal to $5a 
$6.75 net, and making an average of $3.25 gross.— 
Cetton, upland, 7a73.— Herrings, $4a$4.37.—- Feathers, 
33a34.— Flour, Howard street $5 50; City Mills $6; 
Rye $3.75.— Corn Meal, Pa. in bbls., $2.25; Balt. in 
bbls., $2.50.— Wheat, Md. fair to prime red, 120a 
128; Pa. 131a132 for red, and 135a138 for white. 
3500 bus. prime Illinois red, received via N. Orleans, 
sold at 136. There are no family flour white wheats 
coming to market. The sales of Pa. wheats last 
week, were about 10,000 bushels.—Corn, white 39a 
41; yellow 42a44.—Rye, Pa. 75.—Oats, 30a33 for 
Md. and Va.—Flarseed, 120a123.—Hay, no demand 
for Eastern; country hay $12ag13 per ton.—Molasses, 
no stock in first hands; P. Rico 24; N. Orleans 
prime 26a27; inferior, a small lot at 164.—Pork, 
mess $10 25; prime $8.25a$8.50; bulk pork, sides, 
41243; shoulders 3; hams 44a43c.—Beef, No. 1, $9.- 
50; mess $12; prime $8.—Bacon, shoulders 34a3}; 
sides 41a43; hams 4!a6.—Lard, 71a73 for kegs, and 
63a6} for bbls.—Rice, $3.50a$3.75 per 100 lbs.— 
Sugars, P. Rico $4.12a$6.37; N. Orleans $4094.50; 
the extreme rates are 2a4.75 for N. Orleans; 4a5 for 
Cuba, and $4a5.50.— Whiskey, 22c. for blls., and 20c. 
for hhds.—Tobacco, the enquiry is confined to the 
better qualities of Md., ranging from 5a7, of which 
receipts are light. No shipping just now to Europe, 
tho’ freights are low—we quote inferior and common 
Maryland $2.50a$3; sound common $3a$3.50; good 
$6; and fine $7a12. Ohio is not inquired for. We 
quote common Ohio $3a3.50; good $4.50a6; fine red 
and wrappery $6.50a9; fine yellow $9al1; andextra 
wrappery $10a12. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
From the 20th of April to the 22d of May. 
Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll county. 


Taken at 6 o'clock, a. m., 2 0’clock, noon, and at 6 o'clock. 

















Wind. Temperature Remarks. 
21; w sw sw (|37 70 65) Clear 
2) w os s |49 70 66) Clear 
23 8 8s se |54 73 69 Smoky Clear 
24\w w w/|58 62 53) Cloudy Clear 
23 w SE s 43 53 53) Cloudy Clear 
26\w s se |45 63 54 Cloudy Rain 1-8 inch 
27) w w sw 43 65 59) Clear 
28's s s |40 63 60, Clear 
29) 8s s 8 |55 77 60 Cloudy Clear 
30\ £ ~ sw 50 65 59) Cloudy Clear 
1} s s—E se (|49 55 51) Cloudy 
2s 8 w (50 57 S6 Fog Rainjin. Misty 
3) sw w s 54 73 63) Clear 
44s s s |56 78 68 Clear Shower Clear 
5) 8 8 s |59 73 71) Clear ower 
6w sw s 61 80 80) Rain 2-8in, Clear 
7sw sw w (64 86 78 Clear 
8} w w se |65 75 66) do 
9w we sw /57 70 60, Cloudy Clear 
10. nw w 8/45 60 56) do Rain 1 1-4inch 
lllnw Nw w/49 58 52) Clear 
lw w w 47 60 54 Cloudy Showery } in. 
13sw sw w/45 66 63 Clear Cloudy Shower 
l4w ow w (50 65 57) Clear 
lw sw sw 42 74 66 do 
16) w 8 8 |57 83 7 Rain 34 in. 
ljw ww w /|t3 70 6 Cloudy Rain } in. 
18} wo ws [56 80 75 Fog — Clear 
19w sw sw |64 83 7 do 
20) sw sw s (68 83 7 Clear 
2, s s s \66 80 Clear 
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~ EVERY FARMER'S B 


OOK!!— FIVE 


THOUSAND COPIES SOLD IN FOUR MONTHS!!! 


ILLUSTRATED TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


BEING A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 


HORSE, MULE, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY, AND FARM DOGS; 


With Directions for their Management, Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, Feeding, and preparation for a profitable market. 


ALSO, THEIR DISEASES AND REMEDIES; 





Together witb full Dir for the M 


“> 


of the Dairy, and the Comparative Ecouomy and advantages of working 


Animals, Wie Horse, Mule, Oxen, &c. 


BY R.L. 


ALLEN, 


Author of ‘*Compend of American Agriculture,” §c. 
The above work contains more than 40 Engravings and Portraits of Improved Animals, illustrative of the different breeds 


and various subjects treated in it. 


The most minute as well as general principles for Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, Feeding, and Management of al! Domestic 
Animals, are herein given, to produce the utmost marketable value for the food and attention bestowed on them; as well as to 
prevent disease, and save the immense losses which annually occur from this source. 


It can be sent by Mail, in Cloth Binding, 75 Cents—Paper 50 Cents. 
Published by C. WM. Saxton, 205 Broadway, New York. 


For Sale by all Booksellers throughout the country. Agents wanted for every county in every State. Address, post paid, 


the Publisher. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The compactness yet completeness will make it a favorite 
with agriculturists.— Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

We have examined the book and come to the conclusion 
that no farmer should be without it.—-Sat. Gleaner. 

Its greatest worth is, as a complete Farrier, showing the dis- 
ease of Js, their treat t, and cure.—Far. § Mec. 

The portion which relates to the dairy alone, is worth the 
cost of the book.— Worcester Transcript. 

One of the most useful books which has come to our no- 
tice.—N. J. Journal 

Itis every way adapted to be serviceable in every household 
which has domestic animals.—D. Adv. Newark. 

We believe it a complete guide for the farmer and dairyman 
in the purchase, care, and use of animal Jeffersoni 

Here is a work that should be in the hands of every far- 
mer.—Highland Courier. 

€ can fidently r 











d this work as a very de- 
scriptive one to those engaged in farming, raising stock or hus- 
bandry.—Northampton Courier. 

The author is a practical farmer and stock-breeder, and is 
able to vouch for the correctness of the remedies for diseases 
of Domestic Animals, as well as the best mode of managing 
them.—Huron, (0.) Reflector. 

Here is a book for the MILLION, written by a gentleman of 
experience and science, in which the farmer will find informa- 
tion which will save him much anxiety, unproductive labor, 
and useless expense.—Newburyport Watchman. 

It cost but seventy-five cents, and cannot fail to be worth ten 
times that amount tu any farmer.—Summit, S. C., Beacon. 

It is the best of that character we have yet seen; no farmer 
should be without it.—Democrat, Carlisle, Penn. 

This is just such a book as every owner of stock should be 
possessed of.— Euston (Md.) Star. 

Here is a book which ali—those who follow the plow, and 
those who direct it—can read to profit. It is a library of 
knowledge, presenting the latest improvements and discover- 
ies, on all the topics treated of ; and illustrated by a great va- 
riety of cuts. The “ Aliens,”’ one of whom is the author of the 

before us, are quite famous in their especial role, so that 
what proceeds from them may be confidently credited at all 
events. The present book is a most interesting and instruc- 
live one and must meet with a great sale.—Sciota Gaz. 

It will give impulse, encouragement, and success to every 
one fond of raising fine, healthful and profitable farm animals. 
Every such furmer inay be sure of real pleasure and profit in 
studying the book. The young sons and daughters of farmers 
will find evenings well and pleasantly spent in gaining from it 
the information for which they will have practical use the rest 
of their lives.—Old Co. Memorial. 

Most re do we wish that every agriculturist, in our 

tion, would p 





and abide by its precepts. Sure are we, that the result 
would soon be exhibited in an improvement of stock gene- 
rally.—Parkersburg, Va., Gaz. 

‘This work, to the farmer and stock raiser, will be useful, 
instructive, aud profitable, enabling them to improve the 
breed of their stock, preserve them from sickness, and cure 
them when infected with disease.—Herald, Morrisville, Pa. 

The time has gone by when farmers can expect to succeed 
without giving some attention to Book Farming, and we trust 
they begin to see it for themselves. We should like to know 
that this work was in the hands of every farmer in the coun- 
ty.—Mercury, Pottsdam, N. 

The individual who is seeking general information, will 
peruse it with pleasure, while the farmer who desires to gain 
practical knowledge, will read it with interest. The farmer 
who would carry on operations successfully in bis line, should 
not be without it.—Signul, Belfust, Me. 

The title page of this work gives a good idea of its scope 
and intent. [tisa comprehensive summary of farm opera- 
tions, and will prove very acceptable to the great mass of our 
farming population. We are informed that 3,000 copies of 
the work have been sold since the firstofJanuary. It is well 
printed and profusely illustrated.—N. Y. Tribune. 

It is furnished with numerous illustrating cuts, and will 
form a complete “vade mecum’”’ for the agriculturist, conve- 
nient for reference and to be relied on when consulted.—Bai- 
timore American 

This isa practical book by a practical man and will serve 
extensive practical ends. [tis a companion which every far- 
mer will feel that he cannot well be without.—N. ¥. Ob- 
server. 

We cheerfully recommend this work to farmers.—Signal, 
Juliett, Tu. 

We anticipate an extensive sale for this work.—Ohio Cul- 
tivator. 

The work ought to be in the hands of every planter.—N. O. 
Delta. 

The author is a gentleman of fine attainments, and who 
ranks as one of the inost accomplished writers on agricultnral 
subjects in the country.—.4la. Planter. 

Many a valuable animal is lost. every year, for want of the 
knowledge here conveyed.—Eagle, Brattleboro, Ft. 

The author (Mr. Allen,) is a practical man, and everything 
from his pen, on subjects connected with agriculture and cat- 
tle breeding, is valuable to those who prefer matter of fact to 
mere theory. 

The work comes at seventy-five cents. The information 
contained in it is worth three times that amount. His direc- 





himscif of this really interesting book, 


tions for the management of the dairy will be of great service 
to those not versed in that important art.—Maine Farmer. 





LORISTS can be supplied with bone-dust, guano and 

poudrette, in small packages, for their flowers, at the 
hook and seed store of the American Farmer, 2 Jarvis’ Build- 
ing, North-street. . mh. 1 SAML. SANDS. 


For Sale at the office of the American Farmer. jel—it 
| GARDEN SEEDS. 
arranted Fresh and Genuine, for sale by 
| SAM’L FEAST, Exotic Nursery & Seedsman, 
N E comer of Charles and Saratoga-streets, 
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SINCLAIR & CO’S. THRESHING MACHINE AND SEPARATOR. 





THRASHING MACHINERY, HARVEST 
TOOLS, &e. 
HE subscribers are manufacturing an unusual large ~ 
sortment of agricultural b 'y for the g harv 
—all of which they warrant to be equal as regards plan of nna 
struction, durability, &c.,to any similar machinery made in} 
this country. They may be rated and priced as yor he : 





Lever Horse Powers, 3 sizes, at 00 and $150) 
Endless Chain Powers, 2 sizes, at 85 and $110) 
Thrashing Machiues, 4 sizes, at 35 40 50 and 360) 
Straw Separators for do. 3 sizes, at 15 18 and $20 


Grain Cradles, made with iron and wood braces 
—ezxtra and common finish, at 4 and $5 

Horse Hay and Grain Rakes, best quality, ll 

Hand Rakes, Hay Forks, Scythe Stones, Sickles, Cradlers, 
Hammers, &c., also 


16,000 IN ONE YEAR. 


COLE’S AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, 
OR DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 
4 Book for every Farmer ! 


ND a book which every farmer should own, and may 
own, by paying the smail sum of Firry Cents, which 
= be the means of saving the life of many valuable animals, 
from which he may derive a vast amount of the most val 
uable information in regard to the Training and Breeding of 
Animals, as well as full Rules for Restoring and Preserving 


Health. 

16,000 COPIES 
of this valuable work have been sold in One Year,—and we 
have testimonials enough in its favor, from those who have 
purchased and examined it, to fila volume. We publisha 
few only. 

‘¢ No farmer’s library is complete without Mr. Cole’s Trea- 
tise on the Diseases of Domestic Animals.” 

From William Bacon, Richmond. 

This book is just what we farmers want. ‘The prescriptions 
are simple, always accessible, and harmless to the constitution. 
From the Christian Herald, Newburyport. 

It is truly “a book for every farmer. We have been most 
astonished at the amount of important information and instruc- 
tion which it contains, on the training, breeding, and diseases 
of d | It is d by one of the best agri- 
cultural writers in the country, from his own experience and 
observation, as a practical farmer and conductor of agricultur- 
al papers. 

From Wright’s Paper, Philadelphia. 

*¢ Cole’s American Veterinarian”’ is an invaluable book. It 
is worth its weight in gold to any person having the care or 
charge of domestic animals. An agricultural friend, to whom 
we gave a copy, observed, that it would save him a hundred 
dollars a year. 

From the American Agriculturist. 

The farmer will find much valuable information in this little 
work. By reference to its directions, they may be able to save 
a valuable animal, which otherwise —_ be lost. 

From J. M. Weeks, Vermont. 
The American Veterinarian is the ian book of the kind that 


I have ever seen. 
New Hamps 








vom Levi Bartlett, hire. 
This book should be in the library of every farmer. 
From the Farmer’s Visitor, by Gov. Hill, N. H. 


Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, made with cast iron and 


steel tines, price 4,5 and if 
Corn and Drag Harrows 5 to Po 
2Qand 3 Furrow Plows—improved - 5.50 and 
Fanning Mills, with separating firtures, greatly 

improved ” 5 25 30 and $35 


We are also manufacturing extensively, our late improved 
drilling machines, which, with tests during the last season, has 
proved the article to be ‘perfect in every particular—they are 
fixed to drill almost every variety of grain, but particularly 
adapted for wheat. 

In the next number of this paper we will say more in regae@ 
to this new and valuable machine. 

SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 





and 8 
jul 62 Light-st.—Baltimore. 








As the Editor of that excellent agricultural paper, the Boston 


—————— and other - sreonn works, Mr. Cole has shown him- 
ecif well d for tl of this work. We have 
known him for years, od he has proved himseli to be one of 
the most persevering and able of our cultural editors. We 
understand his new book bas already had a free and extended 
sale. Many times its price, to almost any farmer, may be 
saved in its purchase. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 
23 Cornhill, Boston. 
ents could make money on this book, in various sec- 
om ofthe country. None need apply, except those who can 
command a small cash capital of from 25 to 
Address, post paid, the Publishers, 23 Corebit, _— 
CUSHING & BRO 
General Agents for the a -  Morgland, 
262 Market sTREET, opposite Hanover-st. 
Baltimore, Ma. 
For Sale at the office of the American Farmer. 3m junel 


OR SALE—THE Minor and Horton PLOWS of ev 
size, with all their extra Castings.—Also, Wiley and all 
other PLOWS and CASTINGS, all of the Northern manufac 
ture and materials. We also keep one of the best hand Corn 
Shellers in this market, which we will warrantto all who 
chase. We have a lot of large size 2 and 3 horse Plows 
Wliey and Minor & Horton, which we wish to get off and will 
sell them very Cheap, at W. GAWTHROP & SON’S, 
mh 1 No. 71 Bowly’s wharf, Baltimore. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—LABOR SAVING 

MACHINERY. GEORGE PAGE, Machinist & Ma- 
nufacturer, Baltimore st. West of Schroeder st. Baltimore, is 
now prepared tosupply Agriculturists and all others in want of 
Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with any thing 
in his line. He can furnish Portable Saw Mills to go bysteam, 
horse or water power ; Lumber Wheels ; Horse Powers of va- 
rious sizes, rangingin price from $85 to $200 and each simple, 
strong and powerful. His Horse Powers Thrashing Me 
he is prepared to supply at the low price of $125 complete ; the 
Thrashin oho, 40,65 an, without the horse power, according to 
size, at $30, 40,65 and 375; Improved Seed and Corn Planter, 
Portable Tobacco Press; Portable Grist Mills complete, $12. 


BONE-DUsS!I' AND POUDKET'TE. 
4 ye subscribers are prepared to furnish the above named 
articles of manure, at the shortest notice, at their manu- 
factory on Harris’ Creek, Canton, near the Eastern limits of 
the city. Orders muy be leftat 8. Sanps, Publisher of the 
— Farmer, No, 2 Jarvis’ aioaut North-st., Balto. 
mar 1, 

















OSKINS & BAYNES, 
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WHITMAN’S WROUGHT IRON RAILWAY HORSE POWER AND THRESHER. 





Ravenwoop, Accomac, Va., Aug. 4th, 1847. 
R. E. WHITMAN, Ja.—During my late harvest, I have 
fully tested the merits and capacity of your ‘'wo Horse 
Ruil. way Power and Thresher. As a labor saving machine, 
rforming its work in the most perfect manner, it is invalua- 
le tothe farmer. in every particular it has answered my 
most sanguine expectations—I wonld not be without it for 


four times its cost. Indeed, I consider it has already paid for | 
itself; for, without its aid, | could uot possibly have availed | 


myself of the high price at which I disposed of ny crop Dur- 
ing its operation, it was visited by several of the best and most 
intelligent farmers in the county, who were delighted with its 
work. With two small mules (entirely too light) and five men 
and a girlto attend the machine, I threshed four hundred 
bushels of oats in five hours and twenty minutes, with pertect 
ease, and without hurrying at all—that was the longest time I 
operated with it any one day. I have threshed, cleaned, and 
housed my grain sooner than I have ever been able heretofore 
to stack it; and without any extra labor. Your Horse Power will 


be gencrally adopted in this county—indeced, 1 may say, that the | 





HE SUBSCRIBER takes pleasure in returning thanks to 
the many gentlemen who have favoured him with their 
MILL-WORK ; also to the farmers aud planters for their libe- 
ral support in the Machine line, and would respectfully in- 
form em, that his endeavors to please will continue unremit- 
ting. He is prepared at all times to build any of the following 
kinds ot MILLS . Overshot, Pitch Back, Breast, Undershot, 
Reacting, Steam, Wind, Tide, Horsc-power, or ‘Tread Mills ; 
and having the best of workmen employed at pattern and ma- 
chine making, he can at all times furnish the best aricles at 
the lowest prices, such as Horsepowers, Pettigrew Shellers, 
Murray’s Shellers, 4 kinds hand and power Shellers, portable 
Mills adapted to any power, Corn and Cob grinders, Straw, 
Hay and Fodder Cutters, Carry-log and Mill Screws ; also ma 
nufactures Hoisting Machines, Hoisting Cranes, Pile Drivers, 
Turning Lathes and Steam Engihes ; and any kind of Machine 
Model or Mill-work built to order. Any kind of Catings and 
Smith-work atthe lowest prices. I warrant all Mills planned 
and erected by me to operate well. JAS. MURRAY, 
Millwright, York noar Light st. Baltimore. 
Also for sale, Jas. Murray’s patent separating Shellers,which 
shells and puts the corn in perfect order at the same time, for 
the mill or tor shipping—Persons living near the City can bring 
with then one or two barrels of corn, and give the sheller a 
fair trial before purchasing. 
He has also for sale, the following second and Machinery : 
2 pair 4 ft 6 in. French burr Millstones, with all the gearing; | 
pair 3 ft Gin. French Burr Millstones, with aj} the gearing ; 
and some Saw Mill work—the whole are g00d, and any of all 
of the above will be sold low. n 
Havirax, N. C., August 25th. 747. 
Mr. Jas. MuRRaY,— Dear Sir:—This is to certify that I have 
used your fans during the last spring and summer, and feel no 
hesitation in saying they ure the best by far, I ever saw, I tan- 
ned with one fan, one thousand barrels of corn in one day— 
and in one day fanned one thousand bushels of wheat, as it 
come from the tnresher. They will do as much as any two I 
ever hud, in the same time. Yours, &c. 
W. B. HATHAWAY. 


PBOOK & JOB PRINTING neatly executed. 

















best lever-power could not be sold here at one-fourth its cost. 

Iam much pleased with the Straw Cutter you sent,—tho’ 

small, it TT every purpose. 
am yours, with great respect, 
see eae WM. H. B. CUSTIS. 

We have taken the liberty to publish the above letter for the 
benefit of Virginia farmers, as the high standing of the author 
will doubtless sntisfy any reasonable wind of the great superi- 
ority of my threshing machine over all others, 

Weare the only person, south of New York, that manufac- 
tures and sells this machine. 

Price of one-horse power $75, Thresher #45, Band $6 — $126 
‘l'wo-horse power, $100, Thresher $50, Band $8 — 9158 

We have also a Sweep Power, that we will warrant to do 
more work than any other sweep-power that is made—strong- 
er and more durable. 

Farmers will also please bear in mind, that we manufacture 
and sell the machines that thrash and clean the wheat at the 
same operation. E. WHITMAN, Jr. | 

jel Corner of Pratt & Light-st.—Bultimore. 











TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 

A. D. CHILDS’ PATENT HORSE-POWER. 
PRICE §110—or without the wood work of the sweeps $100. 
Cylindrical Straw Cutters and Plough Castings on hand at 

Wholesale & Retail as heretofore. J. 3. EASTMAN, 

In the rear of his old Store, No. 180 PRATT STREET, near 

Hanover-st. Entrance by alley .hrough the Front Store. 


CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NO. 


Farm Work for June 369 Notices to Exchanges and 
An Eastern Shoreman, on to Patrons 384 
mar! and marling 372) Close of the present, and 
Notice of Works on Dis- commencement of a new vol.“ 

eases of cattle 373; Mechanics’ Fair, 38S 
W. W. Reed on plaster State Agricultural Chemist, 

mills, &e. appointment of “ 
Compost for wheat 375) Bowte Seedling Potato = 
J.D. Childs, on Plaster for Royal Agricultural Society 

Tobacco “| of Eng., mecting of 6“ 
On cutting unripe grain 376) Ruta Baga, culture of 386 
D. G. W. on the value ofa Lime, pure and magnesian 





workshop 377; Agr. Clubs recommended « 
Orchard Grass, on time for A good rural habit 66 
sowing 378) Remedies for horses ed 
Bone Dust for Turnips ‘| Gama Grass, value of 386 


Effects of improving lands 379| Dr. Higgins, State Chemist, 
R. N. Milburn, on applica on Analysing soils ‘ 
tion of ashes Method of reducing bone- 
St. Mary’s Ag. Soc. pro- dust, 
ceedings 381) Yellows inthe Peach Tree 388 
A call upon Mr. A. Shriver “| Garden Work for June 389 
Discussion on the Osage Or-_| Sowing Wheat upon Corn 
ange, Cherokee Rose, &c. 382) Lan 
Curious stock of Corn from Deterioration and renova- 
R.L. Tilghman 383) tion of orchards 
Tobacco crop of 1848 “| Method of Preserving 
Extraordinary crop of Indi- Peaches 390 
an corn *| Bean Soup, how tomake “ 
Notices of the ‘Farmer,’ 383-5} Floriculture for June 391 
Premiums offered tor Es- Meteorological Table, Mar- 
says for the Farmer 384) kets, &c, ” 
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A. 4 Atkins, L. Y. experiments of, with blue marl, 222 
Agriculture, Dr. Darlington’s Address upon 149 | Atlee, Col remedy for the black weevil by 140 
do fostering of, by Washington and the Azaleas and Camellias, the culture of, 286 
king of Prussia 353 
do Chemistry applied to, by E. N. Horsford 157 B. 
do Mr. Bowie's address upon 182| Baer, Wm. cure for hydrophobia by, 348 
do __ products of Ohio 322 | Baltimore and Harford Co. Farming, by C. 169 
Agricultural Education, &c. by Mr. Gowen 315| Barr, W.S., great yield of corn, by 174, 284 
do Correspondence of Washington 321} ‘ onthe use of Soot, anddomestic Guano, 361 
do Model Farm in Massachusetts 294 | Barley, culture of, 5, 305 
do Fair, in P. Geo’s Co. 85 113 133 142} Baylor, Robt W., on the Oregon Wheat, 19 
do do list of prizes at do. 88; * on the breeding of Hogs, 250 
do do Reports of Committees at do. = Beans, culture of, 295 
do do in St. Mary’s Co. Beecher, Miss recipes by, for pickling, 122 
do do at New York 8 B. E. S. on the periodical failure of fruit trees, 319 
do do at Saratoga, N. Y. 113 | Beets, large, raised by S. Sutton, 176 
do do in Montgomery Co., Md. 88 124 do great yield of, by T. R. Holliday, 177 
14] 153 345) do culture of, , 309, 358 
do do in Talbot Co. 144; a detailed ac- | Beet Sugar, manufacture of, in France 5 
count of, 177; notice of by Patuxent | Bement, C. N. notice of his hostelry, &c. 355 
Planter, 246; reports of commit. of,198 | Bentz, S. new process of, in milling, 100 
do Society, formation of an, in Charles B. J. S., on the improvement of lands, 141 
Co., Md 88 143 173 323) Black Weevil, (see Weevil.) 
do Society, proceedings of the Mont- Blackbury Syrup, recipe to make, 61 
gomery Co. 118} Blunt, T. E. on Swine - 
do _ society, proceedings of St. Mary’s 206 381 Bommer, method of Manure making, 
do do do of the N. Y, in Bones, to prepare, with oil of vitriol "14, =. 95° 395 a 
regard to Jethro Wood’s plow = 287| Bone Dust, experiments with, by D. M. Wharton, 69 
do do Royal, of England, 385} do for wheat land, 70; for turnips, 
A. B. queries of, relative to bone dust and lime do for buckwheat, 170 
on wheat land do for Pelargoniums, 234 
Allen, R. L. on preparation of corn for the Eu- do _ ploughed in with guano, by D. M. W. p. 
ropean Market 153| do method of reducing 
Alumina, description of, by Dr. Lee 1 | Book Farming, by J. L. N. * 
American Farmer, notices of the, 16 48 73 80 Botany, Agricultural, Dr Darlington’s 81 
81111 139 144 176 210 216 289 Boyle, Col. a cheap paint by 355 
291 320 321 322 329 349 352 353 385) Brady, S. large yield of Corn raised by 290 
do anew year’s present to its patrons 209 | Brand, J. C. on Hussey’s Reaper, 84 
co increased circulation of the 352 Bread, a simple method to make 26 
do Premiums by the publisher of 384| do an improvement in making 51 
do to Patrons and Exchanges of 384 | Breeding, influence of the male in 156 
do close of the volume of 384/| Brewer, Dr on the formation of clubs 247 


American Institute, discussion at the, on dairy 
husbandry, 22; on Southern Agriculture & Salt 38 
American Journal of Ag. & Science, 289 
Ammoniaca! Liquor, a3 a manure 6 
do Manures for Wheat 345 
Animals, Cole’s work on diseases of 221 
An Inquirer, on preparation of ground for corn 351 
A Small Farmer, on Soaks for corn 366 
Apricot Trees, on a disease in 282 


Apples without seed or core 327 
do do 350 
Apple trees, management of 3 
do root grafting of 51 

do constituents of 333 

do periodical failure of 319 


Architecture, cottages of the Tudor and Gothic 


style 17 18 
Ashes, pot, of commerce, enquiry by A. Sub- 
scriber 
Ashes, coal, for top-dressing of meadows, 16, 60 
rs a plan recommended for keeping 361 
0) 


the value of, 49; for land near salt water, 49 

substitute for, on land 

analysis of leached and unleached, 212 

on the use of, 309; do. by R. N. Milburn,250, 
313, 380; do by Dr. Muse, 279 


Askew, P. account of his crop of wheat, 53 
ry eo culture of 4 


_ of Owings’ Mills, reply to, 
replies to, relative to shell mould, 359 





do address of, to Medley’s Dist. Soc’y 292 
Breadstuffs, shipment of to Europe 356 
Brown, Simon, visit of to Col Capron 78 
Brower, Isaac, on the time for cutting Timber, 220 
Brussels Sprouts, culture of, 58 


Buckwheat, culture of 2, 98, 170 
do as a fertilizer 138 
Budding, time and method of, 291 
Buist’s work on Gardening, notice of 321 
Butman, H. on the Maine potato crop, 227 
Butter, great yield of, in N. ¥. 5 
do making of 121 


C. 
C. on Farming in Baltimore and Harford Co. 


169 

Cabbages, cultivation of, 27 91 121 295 323 358 

Cabbages, to pickle 223 

Cakes, to make corn meal 267 

Camellias, culture of, by J. Cains 27 

do and Azaleas, culture of 
Calvert, Chas. B. on improvement of lands, and 
culture of root crops 

do liberal proposition by 223 320 

do - W.C. on horse powers 252 

Canker Worm, remedy for the 346 
Capron, Col. on Renovation of Worn-out Lands 

9 93 164 

do description of farm of, by S. Brown 78 
do — of his stock, 224. -5—Pedigrees 

Carmichael, Wan. on the steam plough, &c. 60 
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Caroline Co. Md., agriculture of 321 

Carrots, great yield of 5 ; do culture cf 297 308 355 
Castrating, method of, by D. G. W. 36 
Cattle, live and dead weight of, compared 


do by Patuxent Planter 282 
do care of, in winter 224 
do to determine the live weight of 350 
Catalogues of Agricultural Implements, &c. 263 
Cauliflowers, culture of 91 389 
Celery, cultivation of 58 259 297 358 
Cement, for outside of houses 26 
do for floors, 123; for glass 143 


Cemeteries, trees for 

Charles Co. Agr. So. (see Agr. Soc.) 
Charcoal, for agricultural purposes 
Cheese, making of 

Cherries, best kinds 

Cherry Trees, pruning of 3 


Chemistry, applied to agriculture 157 
Chemist, State Agr. appointment, 385 
Childs, J. D. on the action of plaster, 375 
Chisolm, R. on horse powers, &c. 225 
Christian, S. F. merino sheep of 327 
Churning, rationale of 19 
Cisterns, construction of 364 
Clay Soils, winter ploughing of 244 
Clover, seeding of 80 244 273 
do harvesting of, 319; by J. L. Noel 374 
do cultivation of 28 169 339; in Belgium 60 
do__— Bird’s foot 71 138 
do __ turning in, for wheat, by Maj. Jones 217 
do Seed preserving of 319 351, do by Mont- 
gomery Farmer 360 
do Bokhara, value of the 330 
do fields, management of 25 35 
do hay, curing of 355 
Clubs, Farmer’s, formation of, by Dr. Brewer 246 


do District, on formation of, by P. Planter 318 
Coke, value of, as a manure 354 
Cole, S. W., review of his Veterinarian 221 


Collins, Josiah, on the value of Reapers 0 
Coleman, C. on saving manures 248 317 
do description of a new fence, by 52 


Colman, Hy. on the value of fibrous covering 47 
Colt, R. L. on use of salt, for plum trees 
Compost, making heaps of 
do for corn, wheat, &c. 
do for fruit trees 
Composition, for wheels 
Cordial, recipe to make 
a My culture of, 2 274 306 337 370; broadcast, 371 


312 329 331 375 
263 


do production and propagation for Europe 153 
do fields, management o 25 129 
do Kiln Drying, machine for meal of 147 153 
do Value of the Cobs of, by R. L. Colt 39 
do do of the stalks of, for manure 56 282 
do do for cait!e 99; a curiosity in, 383 
do diseases in, by Dr. Muse, 113; on the culture 

of, by the same 
do a rule for measuring 268 
do excellent, raised by W. G. Howard 289 
do soaks for seed of 366 
do compost for covering in the hills of 331 
do analyses of Indian 339 
do preparation of ground for, by Inquirer 351 
do for roasting ears, culture of 358 
do Planter, on the value of Talbot Co. land 76 
do large crop raised by A. A. Mullett, 383 
do large yield of, by S. Brady 290 
do do by Capt. Barr 174 284 
do do by John Husfelt 364 
do guano for 244; 306; in the hill, 290 


62 
| Crops, abroad, prospect of 116 20 99 146 162 241 


300 | Dahlia, cultivation of the ‘ 


104 | Dutchman, the, on the renovation of Jands 





Corn, the Alsop, enquiry for 323 
Corn "Sheller, Whitman’s premium 189 
1 Cottage Residences, description of 17 18 ° 


Cows, Milch, best food for, for butter 
do Management of 35 98 130 163 224 241 330 
do Lapland, description of the 72 
do necessity of sheds for 93 99 
do cooked food for, value of 189 

Cramp, to prevent the p 


do athome, do 20 21 33 125 211 221 34y 
Cultivator, Tro of, by Montgomery Farmer 13 
do by J Cc Peter, 74 
Custis, W. H. B. on the horse-power 365 
Cud, remedy for loss of 263 


365 

Dairy, management of the, 22; making of cheese, 56, 
120; of butter, 121 

Darlington, Dr., work of, on Agricultural Botany, 81 


do discourse of, upon Agriculture, 144 
do on the use of lime 274 
Davis, A. B. description of a fence, by 52 
do Report of, on Rotation of crops, 264 
D. G. W. on winter ploughing, and use of salt, 291 


do on care of ashes, 361 ; recipe for a purge 
for a horse by, 361; a plan for castrating, 361; 
work shop for farmers, 377; wheat upon 
corn land, by 389 
Debate on the profits of farming 74 
Dogs in Ohio 291 
Draining, effects of 174, 388; do on wet stiff clays 357 
do tiles for, an enquiry, 1, 363 
do by John Jones 362 
do and Ditching 35, 66, 98 
Drilling, advantages of 77, 177, 217 371 
Drill, Gatlin’s wheat 77, 101, 177 
do Pennock’s Drill, by Maj. Jones, 217 
Drought, vs Drouth 72 
Dutch Husbandry 60 
134 


E. 


Earle, R. T. on planting potatoes 361 


38 | Eastern®’Shore, by an Eastern Shoreman 8 72 324 372 


3| Egg Plant, culture of the 358 
Endive, cnliture of 358 
Evans, Peter, on Etrurian Wheat 46 73 


Editorial Notices, 15 21 49 80 112 133 144 145 176 
189 209 210 211 212 225 256 257 258 288 
289 290 329 3 353 


Fairs, (see Agricultural Feirs,) 


Farmers’ Club of Del. 382 
Farmer’s Library, value of Skinner's 329 
Fallowing, for fall crops 34 

267 


Farquhar, Wm. H. address of 
Farming, debate on the profits of 74 


do in Baltimore and Harford counties, 169 
do essentials to productive 261 
do and Agricultural Education, = 


Farm, a productive 
do Work, for July, 1; Aug. 33; Sept. 65; Oct. 97; 
Nov. 129; Dec. 161; Jan. 294; Feb. 241; March 
273; April 305; May 337; June 369. 


Fences, a cheap and ornamental 52 
Fibrous covering for land 47 
Fields, old, management of 274 
Figs, curing of 360 
Fig Trees, cultivation of 298 
Fistula in the horse, cure for + 


Flax and Hemp, preparation of 
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Flax and Hemp, brake for 226 
Floricultural, work for July, 30, Aug. 63; Sept. 93; 
Oct. 124; Nov. 157; Dec. 189; Jan. 237; Feb. 
268; March 301; April 334; May 365; June 391 
Flower Seed, time for planting 298 


Fly, turnip, how to destroy the 79 
—, Hessian, ravages of 332 
Fruit Growers, convention of 5 
Fruit Trees, compost for, 4, 297 

do wash for 58, 98, 175, 338 


do recommended by N. Y. State Soc’ty, 300 


do _—_— on transplanting, by S. G. Perkins, 46 
do root grafting, 51 
do value of line for, 345 
do ‘* pruning, 234 
do —_— canker worms in, remedy for 346 
do cure for the yellows in 86 
do _ planting of 324 
do management of 130, 389, 372 
do time and method of budding 291 
do periodical failure of, 319 
Fruits, method of obtaining large and fair, 118 


G. 
Garden, work in the, for July 27; Aug. 58; Sept. 91; 
Oct. 121; Nov. 155; Dec. 174; Jan. 234; Feb. 
258; March 295; April 323° May 359; June 389 


Garden, importance of the, 259 
Gardening, Buist’s work on 320 
Garlic, how to destroy 66, 103 
Garnett, J. M. a valuable table by 356 
Geese, description of several kinds of, 141 


Goldsborough, B. J. on the Potato Rot, 170; on 
draining, &c. 282. 
Goodsell, N. on pear tree blight, 44 
Gowen, J. on Mt. Airy college, 57 
do on the Osage Orange and Cherokee rose, 170 
do on Farming & Agricultural education, 315 
Grafting, root, on apple trees 51 


Grain, best time for cutting 57 376 
do to protect from rats 61 
do threshing of 98 

Granary, cleansing of the 2, 34) 

Grape, cultue of, by Dr. Underhill, 24) 
do bests kinds of 300 
do vines, manures for, 353 

Grass Lands, time for liming of 16 
do Seeds, quantity per acre 66 


do preparing of 80; the gama, 386 
do Seeding to in August, 208, 317; do by J. L. 








Noel, 247 
do cultivation of the rye, 353 
Guano, experiments with, by R. 8S. Wood 13 
do do by D. M. Wharton, 69 
do do by J. A. P. 70 
do for wheat, 35, 212; and corn, 217, 244, 390,306 
do how used in Peru, 7, 327 
do how applied, 50, 67 
do artificial, made in Philadelphia, 357 
do the farmer's, by Capt. Barr, 361 
do on limed land, 68, 244 
do with bone dust, by D. M. Wharton, 90 
do the contract for . 82 
do Artificial 144 
do imported into England 313, 315 
do use of, in Montgomery county, 155 
do “s in Virginia, 212 
do e top dressings with 244 
do « with plaster 261 
do on the antiquity of its use 266 
do experiments with, 268, 313 
do on the use of 309 


Haines, Jas. on the effect of lime 23 

| Harris, Professor, on Pear tree blight 285 
Harmon, Gen., method of, to prevent smut in 

wheat 87 

Harvest, a drink for 2 372 

Harvesting 1, 2 


Hay, curing of Clover 

Hessian Fly, ravages of the 332 
Hemp and Flax, preparation of 147; brake for, 226 
Herbs, pot and medicinal 295 
Higgins, Dr. appointment of, 385; analyses by, 387 
Holbrook, F’. on seeding to grass in Aug. 208 


Hollow Horn, to prevent the 263 
Holines, R. C. on the culture of potatoes 360 
Honey, amount made in Poland 125 
Hogs, large Berkshire and the Chester 157 
do different breeds of, by T. E. Blunt 330 
do description of the Chester 15 
do and manure 98 
do fattening of 131 162 
do R. W. Baylor, on breeding of 250 
Horse Radish, culture of 296 
Horse, cure of fistula in the 143 
do management of the work 163 
do spring treatment of the 309 
do Power, Whitman’s 225 253 365 
do remedies for the 361 386 
Hot Beds, how to make cheap 175 
Hodge, B. on blight in the Pear tree 44 
Hoosier, on the managemont of lands 24 


Horseford, E. N. on agricultural chemistry 157 
Hussey’s Reaper, in Ohio, 84; in N. Carolina ]04 


254; renewal of patent of 293 
Hydrophobia, remedy against 61 

do cure for, by Mr. Baer 348 
Hydrostatic Valve, for sewers, &c. 364 

I. J. 

Insects, in tobacco 125 
Irrigation, in Lombardy 35 
Iron, in soils, by Dr. Lee 42 
J. L. N. on book farming, &c. 9 
J. S. on the remedy for the Black Weevil 221 


Jones, Maj. on turning in clover for wheat, gu- 


ano for wheat and corn, and on 
drill husbandry 217 
do on sowing wheat in July 344 
do on Draining 162 
do on effect of improving lands, 379 
K. 
Keener, on the Etrurian in Ohio 84 
Land, valuation of, in Maryland 59 
do Talbot Co. value of 76 
do renovation of worn out, by Col. Capron, 9, 93 
164 
do by E. Stabler ll 
do by A Learner 53, 103 
do by R.S. W. 105, 167 
do by “The Dutchman,” 134 
do by X. 134 
. do by BLS. 141 
do by Patuxent Planter, 244 
do manured and unmanured 20 
do management of, by a Hosier 24 
do do iby J. A. Townes 40 
do improvement of in Kent Co. Md 85 
do do —_ in Montgomery 122 
do do of wet 174 


do the best manure for sandy 260 
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Iv 
Land, the waste of, at the South 85 
Lapland cows, an account of, by J. P. 72 


Learner, on renovation of worn out land, 53, 103 
Leavenworth, E. W. on the pear tree blight 43 
Lead pipes, effect of on health, 262 
L. C. D. on apples without cores or seed 350 
Lee, Dr. on sotls and their constituents, 4} 
Lettuce, culture of 295 
Lewis, Dixon H. on Southern Agriculture, 38 
Liebig, Prof. on the principles of artificial manuring 


do __ pian of, for dissolving bones, 326 
Lime, on the application of, by E. Stabler, 12 
do do by Dr. Darlington 274 
do for grass land, time of applying 16 
do asa manure, by J. Haines, 23 
do Dr. Lee on the importance of 42 
do value of Slacked or unslacked 1i3 
do how used in Balt. & Harford, by C. 169 
do on the use and value of 275, 309 
do for corn 306 
do value of in planting trees 345 
do pure & magnesian, by Dr. David Stewart 386 
Locust, cultivation of the yellow 285 
Lucerne, culture of 305 370 


Mediey’s District Agricultural Society, report 
to, on Farms, 108; address before, by Dr. 
Brewer, 292 
| Meigs, Mr. productive farm of 99 
| Meteorological Table, 31 62 94 126 158 190 237 270 
334 366 391 


Melons, culture of 359 


do improved plan for growing 56 125 
Milling, new process in, by S. Bentz 100 
Mill, Sinelair’s Domestic Grist 144 148 
Milburn, R. N. on the use of ashes 249 313 380 
Millett, culture of 2 337 371 

do notice of, by R. J. Whittemore 39 
Mimosa Seed, from Mrs. Thomas 215 356 


McLeod, P. H., report of to Med. Dis. Society 
1 


on farms 08 
Mt. Airy Agr. College 57 317 
Montgomery Farmer, on wheat, vs chess 347 


description of a cultivator, 
360 


do do 
by, 13; on saving Clover seed, 


do Co. Agr. Soc. report to, on manures 35 
do do list of premiums of 88 
do do ao, of 118 124 141 
do do eportsto,ofCom. 153 
do do Reports to, of A. B. 


Davis, on rotation of crops 264 














M. do do Farming, &e. 106 
Mad Dog, remedy for bite of, 61; do. by Mr.Baer 348} Mullett, A. A. large crop of corn by 383 
Manure, valuable facts in regard to 355 | Muse, Dr. J. E. on making Poudrette 105 
do resource for 357} do do on diseases of Corn 113 
do decision of Baltimore County Court, do do on Peas, as an impaover 140 
relative to, on a rented farm 354| do do on the cultivation of corn, and 
do management of compost heaps 3 306 the various manures 207 
do making and application of 4 35 66 164; do do on the operation of ashes, as a 
by G. 44 manure 
do Urine as a, value of 80 
do for grape vines 353 4 
do ~— made by hogs 98 | Nasturtium, cultivation of 323 | 
do for fruit trees 354 | Newman, Dr. marl on the farm of 15 
do accumulation of 129 132 307 338 | Noel, J. L. enquiry of, relative to pear trees, 20 
do soot as a 281 do on seeding grass in August, 247 
do ammoniacal liquor, as a do on sowing clover seed, 374 
do making of, in South Carolina, by Sea 
Island 346 
do __ value of corn stalks for, by N. B. Wor- Oats, culture of, 275, 305, 307, 337 
thington 57 | Ohio, farm stock and products of 322 
do the Bommer method of, by P. Evans 73 | Oil of Vitriol, for bones, 14, 21, 25, 387 
Manured and unmanured lands 20 | Okra, culture of 323, 359 
Manuring, Prof. Liebig, on principles of artifi- Onions, to pickle 233 
cial 228 252} do culture of 297 
Mahures, report of Mr. Peter on 35 | Old Man of the Mountain, on preserving clover 
do artificial, by Mr. May 328 seed, 351 
do on various, by Dr. Muse 207 | Orchards, management of 3, 4, 35, 130, 163, 174, 175, 
do on saving of, by C. Coleman 248 276, 372, 389 
do Dr. Underhill’s theory of 268 do _ preparation of ground for 67, 276 
Mantel Pieces, manufacture of 363 do planting out, 131 
Mange! Wurzel, culture of 309 do profitable 174 
Marl, on the farm of Dr. Newman 15 do culture of 259 
do on the use of, by L. Hodson 248 do constituents of apple 333 
do and shell sands, effect of 132 | Orchard grass seed, sowing of 80 378 
do experiments with, by Mr. Atkins 222 | Osage Orange, cultivation of, &c. 81, 170, 382 
Marl and Marling, by An Eastern Shoreman, 372| Owens, Dr. Jas. selection of, as orator for Prince 
Maryland, valuation of land in 59 George’s Society 357 
Marshes, and their effect upon health 236 | Owens, J. B. on Dumas’ Poudrette, and Pell's wheat 
Market, prices in the Baltimore 30 62 94 126 158 compost 73 
190 238 270 300 334 366 391) do on the Potato Rot, 251 
do for our produce abroad 235 238 241 | Ox Yoke, an improved 123 
Mead, how to make 15 A 
Meadows, coal ashes, a top-dressing for 16 | Paint, a cheap, by Col. Boyle 355 
do ashes and lime, do 66 | Pasture Land, management of 117, 306 
do management of timothy 34 273 305 | P. on the destruction of garlic or wild onion, 103 
Medley, on the improved husbandry of Md. 349 Parsnips, culture of » 30 
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Patuxent — suggestions for the ie 
Agr. Society 

do _— review by, of the Sept. No of the Fir 
mer, 100, 101; of the Dec. No. 244; of 
the Jar.. No. 981; of the Feb. No 317; 

notice of his essays, 289 
do general remarks by, on Cole’s Veter- 
inarian, potato rot, &c. 
Pea, the Gouber or ground, 123 
do the black, or tory, &c. as an improver, by ren 
Muse, 


Pusey, Mr. plan of for dissolving bones 326 
Quinces, on the culture . 110 
Radishes, on the cultivation of 324 359 
Radish, culture of the Horse 296 
Rats, to protect grain from 61 
20 | Raspberries, cultivation of 324 = 


Reapers, Hussey’s and Cook’s, in Ohio 
do do & McCormick’s in N.C. 104 a4 


140 | Recipes, for household purposes 


Peas, on the "cultivation of," 259, 295 | Reed, W. W. on plaster Mills, &c. a4 
Pears, best kinds of 300 | Renovation of Worn-out Lands (see Lands.) 
Pear Tree, blight in the 43 | Rhubarb, or Pie Plant, culture of 323 
do to induce fruitfulness in the 59 | Ringgold, T. L. enquiries by 49 
do experiment in Root pruning of the 235 Road, cross section of a éounty 156 
Pear, notice of the Colmar d’Aremberg 934 Roofing, thatch for 118 
Peaches, raised in Louisiana 124; preserving of 390 | Roberts, Jos. on the theory of vegetation 115 
Peach Trees, borers in 51 | Rose, description of 8 new varieties of the 93 
do management of 51! do the Cherokee, by Mr. Gowen 170 285 
do cure for the yellows in 86| do do discussion on, at Delaware club 382 
do experiments with oxide of iron on 267 { Root Grafting apple trees 51 
Pelargoniums, on the culture of 234| do Pruning Pear trees 235 
Perkins, S. G. on transplanting fruit trees 46| do Crops, cultivation and preservation of 82 308 
Pedigrees of Col. Capron’s stock, 263; do do care of 130 
Peter, J. P. C. on manures 35| do do recommended, in place of the Potato 211 
do on an improved cultivator 74 | Rot, in potatoes (see Potatoes) 
Pickles, Miss Beecher’s recipes for making 122 | Rotation of Crops, report on, by A. B. Davis 264 
Pig, treatise on the, by Youatt 61 | Royer’s Fodder Cutter and Grinder 237 
Plaster, on the use of 309; Mills for grinding 374| Rye, sowing and culture of 34 65 98 353 


do experiments with by D. M. Wharton 69 
do for wheat and clover 169, 273 
do value of lands near salt water 49 
do the action of by Patuxent Planter 245, 257 
do a substitute for charcoal 70; dofor tobacco375 
Plastering, a cement for the outside of houses 26 
Plows, description of several new and improved 119 
132 


do Multicole and Midsummer 330 
R. S. W. essays by 105 167 217 340 
R., description by, of the Montgomery County 
Agricultural Exhibition 141 
R. J. on soot, how to apply as manure 280 
do on manures, and answer to 
Russian and American Agriculture, 145; letter 


Ploughing, benefit of fall from the Sec. of the Economical Society 145 
0 value of winter 162 | Ruta Baga, cultivation of, 369 386 
do do w. 291 
do __ subsoil, value of 174, 276, 359 8. 
Plow, Jethro Wood’s patent 287 | Salsify, culture of 296 
do steam, enquiries for, by Mr. Carmichael, 60 | Salt, asa manure for wheat, 123; for stock 291 
Plum Trees, management of 3 | Sands, effects of Marl and Shell’ 132 
do salt for, 38; do best kinds of 300 Sandy land, the best manure for 250; clay for 282 
Poisons, antidote to = Sawtell, E. N. on Slavery at the South 115 
Ponds, how to drain 1| Sanders, Lewis, invention by, of a Flax and 
Poultry, rearing of 93, 131, 243, 298, 308 Hemp-Brake 
Poudrette, an enquiry how to make 78 | Salsify, or vegetable Oyster, culture of 323 
do on the use of 309 | Scare Crows, the best kind of 308 
do __ substitute for Dumas’ 73 | Sea Island, on manure making, in S. C. 346 
do — Dumas’ method, by Dr. Muse 104 | Seeding grass, (see Grass Seed) 
Potash, of commerce, 2s manure 277 | Sheds, value of, for cows 99 
Potatoes, culture of 2, 34, 276, 295 371; do rot in 158 | Sheller, Goldsborough’s Corn 225 237 
do _ fall planting of 338 | Shorb, Dr. on top-dressing for wheat 49 
do _— found on the Orizaba mountain, 351 | Shell Mould, how toapply, by A Subscriber 359 
do —_ time of planting 4 | Sheep, management of 3 34 39 98 130 
do Z.ontherot in 225, 227; do report on, forthe South, byC.S. Sims 46 
do propagation of by sets, rot, &e. 170} do remedy for seab i in, 138; iedieenee of the 


do _—_ deficiency in the crop of, 211; in Maine,227 
do J. B. Owens, on the rot in 251 


do Patuxent Planter on the rot in 317 
do A Farmer, on the rot in 330 
do R.C. Holmes on the culture of 360 
do — on the planting of by R. T. Earle 361 
do Cox’s prize essay on rot in 

do Sweet, culture of 338 
do _ how to obtain a new variety of 356 
do the Bowie Seedling, 385 


Prince George’s Co. Agr. Soc. (see Agricult’al So’s.) 
Pudding, to make an exeellent - cheap 1 
Preserving peaches, method of, 391 





male in breeding 156 


do the Alpaca importation 175 
do Col. Ware’s Cotswold 210 326 
do Mr. Christian’s Merino 327 
Silica, description of, by Dr. Lee 41 
Sims, C. S. report of, on Shee 45 
Sinclair & Co. new ploughs of 120 
do exhibition of implements by, at 
Upper Marlboro 33 
do description of their grist mill 144 148 
do Premium Implements of, at 
Marlboro and Easton 


172 
115 


Slavery, at the South, by E. N. Sawtell 


vi 
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Slaves, diseases and treatment of, by J. M. 
Townes 4 
87 


361 
313 
282 
41 
391 
323 
538 
ll 


Smut, to prevent, in Wheat 
Soot as a manure, enquiries by R. J. 280; by 
Mr. Barr 

do compost of, for wheat 
Sorrel, treatment of land in 
Soils, constituents of, by Dr. Lee 
Soup, Bean, how to make 
Spinach, culture of 
Sprouts, Brussels, cultivation of 
Stabler, E. on renovation of worn-out lands 
St. Mary’s Co. Ag. Soc. Exhibition of, 87; pro- 

ceedings of 

St. John’s Wort, color from 
Steam, farming by 
Stock, value of salt for 

do care of, in winter, 224; in spring, 
Strawberries, culture of 5 
Snow, in March, notice of 
Sugar Beet, culture of 
Subseiling, effect of 
Syrup, to make Blackberry 


T. 
Taber, S. N. on inducing fruitfulness in pear trees 59 
Talbot Co. Agr. Societies (see Agr. Soc.) 
do value of Jand in 76 
Thomas, David, on the blight in the Peartree 43 
do Mrs. Mary S., a present of Mimosa 
seed, from 216 356 
Tilghman, W. H. on cultivating Macrophylia 
Alba and Cherokee rose 285 
Tilghman, R. L. corn from, 383 
Timber, best time for cutting, by Isaac Brower 220 
do waste of, and wood 282 

Timothy, management of meadows 34 86 

Tomatoes, culture of 359 

Townes, J. M. on the diseases of slaves 40 

Tobacco, insects in 25 306 

supplies required for France 227 

guano for, 243; plaster for, 375 
prospects for, in Europe 356 
Tobacco, enquiries as to the culture of, 383; crop 
of 1848, 383 

Trees, (see Fruit Trees) 

Turnip, culture of the 2 296 378 372 386 
do top dressing for 16 
do insects on the 39 79 

24 
80 


Underhill, Dr. on the culture of the grape 
Urine, value of 


V. 
“Valley of Virginia,” on the live and dead 
weight of cattle 21 


114 
323 
340 


Vegetation, on the theory of, by Jos. Roberts 
Vegetable Oyster or Salsify, culture of 
Vegetable Physiology, by R. S. W. 


w. 
Warren, Thos. D. on the use of Reapers 284 
Washington, Agricultural Correspondence of 321 
Ware, Col. J. W's. Cotswold Sheep 210 326 
W. on the Black Weevil 172 
Weevil, enquiry relative to, 125; answer to, by 
Col. Atlee, 140; by W. 172 
do to prevent the 172 
do J.S. on the remedy for the 219 
Weems, D. G. on the waste of wood and timber 282 
Wheat, great yield of, by Dr. Fenwick, 20; do 
by P. Askew, 52; by J. B. S. jr., 139 
do time for cutting 52 57 172 376 
do time for sowing, 35; preparation of seed, 66 





Wheat, to prevent the Fly in 98 172 
do seeding, in July, by Patuxent Planter 281 
top-dressing of, in spring with guano 305 

China, Oregon and Etrurian, in Talbot 

Co. 80; large yield of Hardwarein do 139 
to prevent smut in 

guano and bone dust ploughed in for 

Zimmerman, raised by T. Duckett 

a heavy crop, manured from salt 

turning in clover for 

crop of, increased by ammoniacal man- 

ures, 345; compost for, 375 

vs. Chess, by Montgomery Farmer 347 

culture of, 65 97; drilling in, advantages of 176 

Etrurian, in N. Carolina, 46; in Pa. 61; 

in Ohio, 84 

China, in St. Mary’s Co. Md. 

top-dressing for, by Dr. Snorb 

fine specimens of Mediterranean 

Mediterranean, in Pa. 

Polish, in Pa. 

Georgia 

description of Gatlin’s Drill for 

Oregon, experiment with, by Robt. W. 

Baylor 

Wharton, D. M. experiments by, with bone dust, 
plaster, &e. 

Whitman, E. destruction of his machine shop by 
fire, 63; notice of his machinery at Rock- 
ville, 141; of prizes of do. 154; do at 
Easton, 173; description ef his premium 
corn sheller, 189; of his horse-power 225; 

Wood, R. Serrel, experiments of, with guano 

do waste of, and timber 
Wool, remarks of Mr. Fleischman, on 
do large fleece of, in P. George’s 
do of Col. Ware’s Cotswold 
Worms, to destroy insects and 
do remedy for the Canker 
Worthington, N. B. on the value of corn stalks 
as a manure, 57; on Bird’s Foot Clover, 71 
138; do. on the correction of an error 
Work Shop, for a, 


do 


X. on the renovation of worn-out lands 
Yeast, recipe for making 

Yoke, Ox, an improved 

Zimmerman Wheat, raised by T. Duckett 
Z. on the Potato Rot 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A Cultivator, by a Montgomery Farmer 
A do by John P. C, Peter 





4| A Cottage of the Gothie Style 


do of the Tudor Style 
do ground plan of 
An Ornamental Fence, (C. Coleman’s,) 
Blossoms of the Strawberry plant 
Wheat Drill, Gatling’s 
Plans for preserving Roots, by C. B. Calvert 
Plows, Sinclair & Co’s. new andimproved 119 120 
Sinclair & Co’s. Domestic Corn Mill 48 
Cross section of a county road 
Whitman’s premium Corn Sheller 
Portrait of Col. Capron’s Short-horn Durham 
Bull, Gledhow 
Portrait of Col. Capron’s cow, Ellen Kirby 
do do Devon Bull Eclipse 
Royer’s Fodder Cutter and Grinder 
Goldsborough’s Corn Shellers 
Sheds, for manures, by C. Coleman 
Diagram, of a Potato Drill 








